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Cryptorchidism Considered Anatomically 


By J. V. LACROIX, D. V. S.; 


S. L. STEWART, D. V. S.; 


R. F. BOURNE, B. Sc., D. V. S. 


INCE the introduction of Miles’ technic 

for the castration of cryptorchid horses, 
there have appeared many discussions of some 
phase of cryptorchidism and cryptorchid cas- 
tration, and these discussions have been, prac- 
tically without exception, interesting. Never- 
theless such discussions appearing, without 
somewhat lifelike illustrations of the parts de- 
scribéd, have not conveyed to the average 
reader a definite knowledge of the anatomy of 
the- parts that are concerned in cryptorchid- 
ism. 

Despite the fact that very little is to be 
learned concerning technic by observing 
a surgeon castrate a cryptorchid horse, .‘no 
operation that is performed at veterinary 
clinics attracts greater interest than this. And 
it should be so, for if the truth were known 
generally, there would be a frank admission 
of the fact that more failures, more discour- 
agement and more fatal or unsatisfactory is- 
sues result from cryptorchid castration and 
attempts at cryptorchid castration than from 
any other operation that is attempted by gen- 
eral practitioners. 

It is not-the purpose of this article to give 
a complete discussion of cryptorchidism but 
to call attention to some of the anatomical 
features by means of the plates that appear 
herewith, and it is hoped that these illustra- 
tions will serve to give to the student of vet- 
erinary medicine a more definite conception 
of the anatomy. of.the pelvic region in equine 
cryptorchids to the end that he may be 
materially aided in his first attempt at crypt- 
orchid castration. 

To become really proficient in cryptorchid 
castration, one must acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the parts in- 
volved, as well as a definite idea of the 


probable manner of descent of the testicle. 
Anatomical descriptions and illustrations of 
the pelvic region serve their greatest measure 
of helpfulness when regional dissection can be 
made of male colts that have, been delivered 
prematurely. In addition to this, dissec- 
tions of the pelvic region of normal geldings 
or entire males should be made, when such 
opportunities are offered in the course of 
losses from disease that are experienced by 
every veterinarian who is doing general prac- 
tice. 

For a consideration’ of the. subject from 
the surgical standpoint, the reader is ~eferred 
to the senior author’s contribution in Volume 
X, No. 7,.0f the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF VET- 
ERINARY. MeEpicinE. A _ brief embryological 
study of the genitourinary system is essential 
for a comprehensive discussion of cryptorchid- 
ism. 


Investigators pretty generally agree that 
the sex of a new being is determined at the 
time of fertilization, but the indifferent de- 
velopment of the various sex organs during 
the first few weeks of embryonic life affords 
no discoverable kéy to the later sexual 
differentiation. This is the indifferent stage 
in the development of the reproductive or- 
gans. 

The early history of these organs is inti- 
mately associated with that of the urinary 
organs; hence, we should inquire into the 
relations which exist between them during 
embryonic life and,,-which are more or less 
in evidence in adult life, especially in the 
lower vertebrates. 

In embryonic origin the future testes or 
ovaries are first recognized as two cellular 
ridges appearing on the medial borders of 
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the wolffian bodies ( mesonephroi). The wolf- 
fian bodies are a pair of highly developed 
excretory glands lying in the dorso-lateral 
portion of the body cavity, later being con- 
fined to the abdominal portion as this becomes 
separated by the developing diaphragm from 
the thoracic cavity. They are drained by duct 
systems leading by way of the two wolffian 
ducts into the cloaca, and later into the 
urogenital sinus. In fishes and amphibians 
these glands persist and their ducts become 
the common conveyors of sperm and urinary 
secretion. In higher vertebrates, however, 
they are supplanted by true kidneys (metane- 
phroi) and only the duct systems of the wolf- 
fian bodies remain. In females even these 
are found only as vestiges, but in males they 
form the excretory duct systems of the testes. 

The genital ridges previously referred to, 
rapidly develop into indifferent sex glands, 
later specialization providing either the tubu- 
Jar structure of the testes or thé follicular 
structure of the ovaries. These glands, to- 
gether with the wolffan bodies from which 
they spring, are suspended from the roof of 
the abdominal cavity by peritoneal folds, in 
the anterior portion of which are to be found 


the blood vessels and nerves supplying them. — 


With the disappearance of the wolffian 
bodies, coincident with the growth of the true 
kidneys, these peritoneal folds become the 
supports for the genital glands and are known 
according to the sex of the animal ac meso- 
varia or mesorchia. 

Lying also within these peritoneal folds 
and extending backward to the ingunal re- 
gion, is a fibro-muscular structure which in 
females becomes the round ligament of the 
ovary while in males it is known as the gub- 
ernaculum testis because of the supposed 
guiding influence it exerts on the testicle 
during its migration. The anterior end of 
this band attaches to the tail of the epididy- 
mis, which, it will be recalled, represents the 
persistent duct system of the wolffian body, 
now directly continuous with the tubules of 
the testis. The wolffian duct itself has now 
become the ductus deferens, and occupies a 
special lateral fold of the peritoneum, the 
deferential fold. 

With the rapid growth of the fetus and 
the relatively slower growth of the guber- 
naculum, the effect is that of a preogrossive 
shortening of this ligament, although it is 
actually elongating. By this means, it is 
thought that the testicle and its accessory 
structures are gradually moved backward and 
downward into the inguinal region where they 
normally enter the inguinal canal. 

Developmental errors are to be found, 
however, in practically all organs, and since 
in the system under discussion, profound 
changes necessarily occur in the evolution of 


a typical male or typical female equipment 
out of exactly the same embryonic rudiments, 
it is but natural that faults in development 
should be commonly encountered here. 

Abdominal retention of the ovaries is the 
rule, and in all vertebrates except mammals 
and even in many mammals, the testicles are 
either abdominal in position or are found in 
the scrotum only during the rutting season. 
From the evolutionary point of view, there- 
fore, we may reasonably account for such 
developmental errors as cryptorchidism. 

For practical purposes, cryptorchidism may 
be considered as abdominal, inguinal and in- 
terstitial. In the equine subject, the first two 
varieties are commonly met. However, cases 
of interstitial cryptorchidism in horses are 
occasionally observed. S. L. Stewart reports 
an unusual type wherein a testicle in a dis- 
secting subject had remained in its embryo- 
nal site, posterior to the kidney. 

In abdominal cryptorchidism, the position 
of the testicle 1s analogus to that of the ovary 
so far as it is located within the abdominal 
cavity and suspended by the mesentery. Such 
testicles are supported by their mesorchial 
coverings and further attached by means of 
the gubernaculum testes—a _ fibro-muscular 
structure attached to the subperitoneal fascia 
at a point external to the lateral angle of the 
internal inguinal ring. 

Additional attachment is supplied the float- 
ing testicle by means of the vas defcrens, 
which is continued from the testicle within 
its peritoneal coverings through the plica duc- 
tus deferens and the plica urogenitalis to the 
region of the neck of the bladder. Testicles 
in this variety of cryptorchidism are usually 
non-spermatogenic. Occasionally these re- 
tained testes become dense, degenerated 
masses that assume large proportions. In 
more instances stich testes become cystic and 
sometimes adhesion of these anomalous testes, 
to the parietal peritoneum, occurs. Fre- 
quently the testis and epididymis are loosely 
joined by that portion of the gubernaculum 
which normaily becomes the ligament of the 
epididymis so that they are from four to ten 
inches apart. The blood supply to testicles 
that are retained in the abdominal cavity is 
usually sub-normal. 

The typical inguinal form of cryptorchidism 
is characterized by a partial development of 
the processus vaginalis within which is con- 
tained the testicle and its appendages. How- 
ever, in these cases, the testicle is not located 
in the scrotum and, in some instances, is so 
small and situated so near the upper portion 
of the inguinal canal that it is difficult and 
sometimes impossible of recognition even by 
palpation. In atypical cases the epididymis 
is located in the inguinal canal and the testicle 
remains in the abdominal cavity. In such in- 
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Cross Section of the Pelvic and Extreme Posterior Portion of the Peritoneal 
Cavity of a Cryptorchid Horse. Structures Shown have been Embalmed in Situ. 


1. Testicle. 2. Tail of epididymis. 3. Fat tissue at posterior end of testicle. 4. Gubernaculum 


testis. 
Vaginal ring. 11. 
artery and vein. 14. Aorta. 15. Vena cava. 





5. Mesorchium. 6. Urinary bladder. 7. Rectum. 8. Small colon. 9. Mesorectum. 
Plica ductus deferens. 12. Plica ductus vasculosa. 138. Internal spermatic 
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PLATE II 
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Front-side View of the Pelvic and Extreme Posterior Portion of the Peritoneal 
Cavity of a Cryptorchid Horse. Structures Shown have been Embalmed in Situ. 


1. Testicle. 2. Tail of epididymis (body and head not in view). 3. Fat tissue at posterior end 
of testicle. 4. Gubernaculum testis. 5. Mesorchium. 6. Small colon. 7. Mesorectum. 8. Site of 
dorsal part of inguinal canal with peritoneum and subperitoneal basin. 9. Inguinal (Poupart’s) 
ligament. 10. Internal oblique muscle. 11. Small, undeveloped external cremaster muscle. 12. 
Internal spermatic artery and vein. 13. Aorta. 14. Vena cava. 
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stances the margins of the vaginal ring be- 
come firmly organized so that the testicle 
cannot be drawn through this opening by 
means of traction upon the epididymis or the 
gubernaculum. 

In the true abdominal cryptorchid there is 
necessarily a complete absence of all evidence 
of scrotum. The structures at this point many 
times assume the appearance of an inverted 
funnel, and horses manifesting this condition 
are known by castrators as “blanks.” Since 
no testicle has descended into the canal, the 
pudic vessels and nerves are closely invested 
by areolar tissue as in normal horses, and the 


entire inguinal canal is filled with a loosely 
arranged areolar tissue. 

At the site of the inner abdominal ring, we 
should consider the anatomy of these animals 
under two general classifications—the one 
wherein there exists a definite area of delicate 
aponeurotic tissue (the subperitoneal fascia) 
bounded anteriorly by the margin of the 
transverse abdominis muscle, and, the other 
class of subjects, those wherein at the site 
of the inner ring there is to be found a broad 
expanse of very thin aponeurotic tissue (the 
subperitoneal fascia), with no definite heavy 
surrounding margin or attachment. 


“Sperm Formation in the Domestic Animals 
with Consideration of the Sterility and 
Fertility in Mules” 


WILLIAM M. GOLDSMITH, Indiana University. 


I. IntRopuction—Stimulated by the ap- 
pearance of Wodsedalek’s paper (January 
1916 Biol. Bull.) on the spermatogenesis of 
the horse, I conceived the idea of making a 
similar study of the germ cells of the com- 
mon mule, with a view of ascertaining the 
cause of sterility in this valuable beast of 
burden. The first great difficulty which con- 
fronts the cytologist in undertaking such a 
laborious problem, is in obtaining the desired 
material. In the spring of 1915 this matter 
was taken up with the president of the Ohio 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
Walker France, who considered the problem 
of sufficient importance to justify him in 
rendering assistance. More than a week was 
spent in “Fording” over the hills of Pike and 
Gibson counties with the doctor in one of his 
mad wholesale slaughters of the future 
progeny of horse colts and the useless pas- 
sion of as many mules. To the amusement 
of the farmers, the testes were greedily 
snatched from the doctor’s knife, cut into 
small bits and placed in Fleming, Bouin, al- 
cohol, acetic and picroacetic fixations, which 
are extensively used by the cytologist. 

At that time I was working on the plas- 
mosome or achromatic nucleolus, of one of 
the true bugs, and was not in position to 
turn my personal attention to the newly col- 
lected material, until the piasmosome paper 
was in the hands of the publishers. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Goldsmith, while working at 
the Indiana University Biological Station, 
prepafed and studied a vast amount of this 
material. After three months’ work, it was 


f the Ohio Valley - Veterinary Medical 
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found that all animals, both horse and mule, 
from which the material had been taken, were 
too young, as none of them contained mature 
cells. This material was then stored for fu- 
ture use and arrangements made with Dr. 
France and other veterinarians, to assist in 
the collection of material from older animals. 
However, in January 1916 all plans were 
abandoned when a paper on “The cause: of 
Sterility in the Mule” by J. E. Wodsedalek, 
of Idaho University, made its appearance in 
the Biological Bulletin. Since our observa- 
tions on the earlier germ cells of both the 
horse and mule agreed with those of Wod- 
sedalek, and further since the problem was 
given up in recognition of his valuable work, 
the speaker wishes to present this paper only 
as a brief treatise on some of the old and 
new phases of this subject, and not as a- 
cytological contribution. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that many months’ time has 
been spent on the problem and much first 
hand knowledge obtained. 

In presenting a paper such as this, it seems 
wise to sacrifice technical details for a gen- 
eral and more comprehensive discussion. I 
desire, then, to briefly discuss the general 
methods of sperm formation and to refer 
the cases of various domestic animals to this 
general type. It is quite a long and com- 
plicated process to follow. the history of a 
cell or group of cells from a non-differen- 
tiated germ layer of a tiny embryo, to a 
mature sperm of the adult, indeed, much more 
taxing than to listen to even a non-technical 
paper on the subject. 

II. DIFFERENTIATION OF THE GERM CELLS— 
The maxim of Virchow 1855 “omnis cellula 
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e-cellula” (ail cells come from cells), after 
being tested from all angles for more than 
three score years by the world’s most pains- 
taking investigators, has come to be. uni- 
versally accepted. Since, according to this 
theory all the cells of the body must have 
originated from a single cell, and further 
since this single cell can be traced back to 
the ovaries and testes of the parents, it is 
obvious that there are two types of cells. 
These are referred to as somatic and germ 
cells. The former, which constitute the body 
tissue, live through a life cycle and then die, 
while the latter have an immortal life. Ac- 
cording to this conception the individual is 
composed of millions of sub-branches from 
one single off-shoot of the germ cell. This 
might be illustrated by a vine which sends up 
annual shoots. The plants themselves die, 
but underneath the surface the roots con- 
tinue to send up new sprouts each year. The 
branches of the vines, which spring- up ‘and 
then die, correspond with the somatic cells 
of each individual, while the underground 
roots are homologous with the never dying 
germ cells of the ovaries and testes. Thus 
each individual germ: cell constitutes only a 
small link in the chain of life flowing from 
the ovaries of Eve to the final destruction of 
the human race. It is interesting to note that 
from the standpoint of somatic cells, the 
father is older than the son, while if the 
continuity of the germ cells be considered, 
the son is one generation older than his 
father. 

III. A Typrcar Animat CELt (Fig. 1.)— 
The germ cells are usually much larger than 
the somatic cells and are thus used as a basis 
for general study. All cells are made up of 
a nucleus enveloped by a more or less viscous 
substance, the cytoplasm. The substance in- 
side of the nucleus is spoken of as nucleo- 
plasm or karyoplasm. In the nucleus there 
is usually found a heavy network (chro- 
matin network) and a dense mass of chro- 
matin, the chromatin-nucleolus. There may 
also be found a finer network of achromatic 
substance, (linin-network) and sometimes a 
spherical mass, the plasmosome, of the same 
material (Goldsmith ’16). The nucleus to- 
gether with the cytoplasm constitutes the pro- 
toplasm. 

IV. Tue Meruop or Ceti Divistion—After 
the cell has reached a certain stage of 
growth, the chromatin-network begins to 
condense at various points in the nucleus— 
usually near or in contact with the nuclear 
membrane (Fig. 5). These aggregations be- 
come more and more definite and individual- 
ized until they each assume a compact and 
characteristic form, (prophase stage, Fig. 6.) 


These newly formed bodies are called chro- 


mosomes and are uniformly characteristic of 
the species in which they are found. They 


vary from two in a thread worm to 1,600 in 
a ceratin radiolaria. A small body (the 
centrosome, (Fig. 7) from which radiates 
cytoplasmic lines (astra! rays Fig. 7), now 
appears on either side of the nucleus. The 
nuclear wall is then destroyed as prominent 
fibers (spindle fibers Fig. 7) connect these 
two points as centers and force the chro- 
mosomes into a median position, thus present- 
ing a typical spindle (metaphase condition 
Figs..19 and 7). The chromosomes now di- 
vide lengthwise and one-half of each passes 
to. opposite poles of the spindle. While the 
chromosomes are on their way to the poles 
(anaphase stage Fig. 8) the entire cell begins 
to divide. This continues until. after the 
chromosomes have reached the spindle (telo- 
phase Fig. 9), when the two daughter cells 
are completely separated. The chromosomes 
of each daughter cell now reassume their 
early woolly appearance and gradually pass 
into the network condition, while the nuclear 
membrane and the other parts of the cell are 
being reconstructed in preparation for the 
next divisions. 

V. THe “GREEN” GERM CELLS—(sperma- 
togonia). The processes in cell division are 
essentially the same whether somatic or 
germinal. However, since the former cells 
are smaller, the component parts are. more 
compact and not so readily differentiated. 
From avery early embryonic condition until 
near the time the animal is capable of repro- 
duction, the large cells which were set aside 
for this purpose, gradually increase in num- 
ber by the above method of cell division. 
(See plate “Green Germ Cells.”) 

When the animal is near maturity (soon to 
be capable of reproducing); a number of these 
cells seem to lose their division energy. 
They then enter'a quiescent or rather a ripen- 
ing stage in preparation for'the great function 
for which they were ordained, namely, that of 
reproduction. We who live “microscopic 
lives” speak of this stage as the growth, or 
maturation period of the germ cell. The 
speaker has one form under investigation in 
which he is able to predict by the appearance 
of thé célls those which have about lost their 
division energy and are ready to undergo 
maturation. 

VI. Tue RIPENING oF THE GERM CELLS— 
(The maturation period). A. The growth 
stage.’ After an early getm-cell has lost its 
division energy and is ready for ripening, the 
two daughter cells resulting from the last di- 
vision fail to reconstruct as usual to ‘form 
another division spindle.’ The nuclear wall is 
usually reformed but the nucleus itself is filled 
with a dense: fibrillar but somewhat granular 
network. (Fig. '2). Among ‘this homogeneous 
network there is usually (indeed, always in 
the domestic animals) found one or more 
compact bodies resembling the chromosomes 
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(Fig. 2 to 11). In fact, we have demon- 
strated conclusively that these bodies have 
persisted as distinct individuals from the 
chromosomes of the earlier divisions, all 
others having been spun out to make this 
new network. These “dense bodies never 
break up as do the other chromosomes, but 
continue as independent elements while the 
cell is ripening. They are called the “sex- 
chromosomes” or better “female producing 
chromosomes” since they are, at least, asso- 
ciated with sex-production. 

As the cell and nucleus continue to grow, 
some very interesting changes take place in 
the fibrillar network. Typically it forms into 
as many long strands as there were chromo- 
somes in the earlier stages not considering the 
sex-chromosomes (Fig. 3). The ends of these 
dense threads are now mysteriously drawn to 
one region, usually against the wall of the 
nucleus. Since they seem to bé floating in 
a nuclear sap the median parts of each thread 
swing out into the nucleus, forming a bundle 
of very clear loops (Fig. 4). The cytologist 
calls this the bouquet stage of the ripening 
cell. The female producing chromosome is 
usually in the thickest part of this bundle. 
As these loops decrease in size, presenting a 
very compact condition (synizesis) they are 
ofttimes observed to pair (synapsis). Since 
each loop represents a chromosome, the num- 
ber of these bodies is now evidently reduced 
one-half, excluding the mysterious sex-chro- 
mosome. This reduction in number is very 
significant, since it is necessary in order to 
keep the number constant for each species of 
animal. It will readily be seen now that 
when a father gell and a mother cell, each 
with half the normal number of chromosomes, 
unite, that the daughter cell will possess the 
normal number of the parents—the daughter 
the number of the mother and the son that of 
the father. Should this fortunate process not 
happen, and the mother and father pass to 
the child their normal number instead of one- 
half, our celis would soon be bursting with 
chromosomes and thus future production 
would be impossible. 

The compact mass of chromatic fibers now 
break up and are again faintly distributed 
through the nucleus (Fig. 5). As the cell 
still continues to grow, this faint chromatin 
material collects into as many aggregations 
as there were pairs of fibers (Fig. 6). These 
masses now condense and form the chro- 
mosomes for the first of the two ripening 
divisions (Figs. 7, 8 and 9.) 

B. The two ripening divisions. The germ 
cells now undergo two divisions, differing 
somewhat from those discussed earlier. The 
number of chromosomes in these divisions is 
one half, plus, the sex-chromosomes which 
had no mate in the growth period. This fe- 
male producing body still (in most forms and 
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in all domestic animals) refuses to associate 
with the other chromosomes but takes its po- 
sition at one side of the spindle, but in ad- 
vance of its neighbors (Figs. 7 and 8). All 
the common chromosomes divide as usual and 
the respective halves pass into the daughter 
cells. Since the sex-chromosome passes un- 
divided to one cell we have two different types 
of cells produced. It will be noted later that 
the one with the extra body (Figs. 8, 10 and 
11) will produce a female while the one with- 
out this important chromosome (Figs. 9, etc.) 
will give a male. In some forms (not in 
domestic animals) the sex-chromosome di- 


‘ vides in the first but passes bodily to the 


daughter cell in the second division, the re- 
sulting process being the same. 

These two types of cells now divide once 
more, all chromosomes taking part in the 
process, and then pass into another state of 
reconstruction. These reconstructing cells are 
now called “spermatids” (Fig. 10) and are 
transformed directly into sperms (Fig. 11). 
This process of transformation is very com- 
plicated and has been worked out to the most 
minute details. The most important point to 
consider here is the fact that all the chromo- 
somes, except the female-producers, again pass 
into the fibrillar condition. In some forms 
the sex-chromosomes can be followed step by 
step into the head of the mature spermato- 
zoon. 

VII. A Typtcat Ripe MALE Germ CELL 
A mature spermatozoon (Fig. 11) consists of 
a head, neck or middle piece, and a tail. At 
the forward point of the head there is a 
small sharp body, the acrosome, by means of 
which the sperm bores its way into the egg 
(ovum Fig. 12). The chromatin material is 
located in the more or less elongated head. 
The tail which is surrounded by a thin mem- 
brane (tail envelope) is an organ of locomo- 
tion and is usually broken off as the sperm 
enters the egg (Fig. 12), its function having 
been completed. 

VIII. Tue RIPENING oF THE FEMALE 
Germ CELL. The development of the female 
cell differs only in minor details from that of 
the male. In ripening, however, each division 
produces daughter cells extremely different in 
size. The larger ones (Figs. 18 and 16) 
continue to mature and prepare for fertiliza- 
tion, while the smaller (the polar bodies, Fig. 
17) die and are absorbed. It is readily seen 
from the plate that, from the same number 
of green-cells, four times as many sperms 
are produced as there are eggs. This is very 
fortunate as the sperms must undergo much 
more hazardous experiences in reaching their 
desired destination, and thus more liable to 
destruction than the eggs. 

IX. Union oF THE SPERM AND THE Ecc. 
After the sperm enters the egg (Figs. 12 to 
15), the middle piece, which carries “the ac- 
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tive center of cell division,” the centrosome, 
turns in the direction of the egg nucleus (Fig. 
12) and a joint spindle between the male and 
female cells is formed (Figs. 13, 14 and 15). 
The most important consideration in this proc- 
ess is the fact that the reduced number of 
chromosomes brought in by each parent cell 
now unite to form the normal number for the 
offspring. (Fig. 15). Furthermore, the chro- 
mosomes from each parent are equally dis- 
tributed in every daughter cell (study Figs. 
13, 14.and 15). 

X.. Sperm ForMATION IN THE DOMESTIC 
Animas. All the essential steps in the for- 
mation of the sperms in the common domes- 
tic animals, conform in general to the fore- 
going consideration. It thus becomes neces- 
sary to refer only to the variations and es- 
pecially interesting points in the germ cellls 
of these animals. 

A. Birds. The cells of the birds are very 
small, and the constituent parts are so crowd- 
ed and irregular in shape, that a, study of 
these forms is-very laborious. Guyer, for ex- 
ample,- has only recently (Oct., 1916) pub- 
lished the results of over ten years’ study on 
the sperm formation in the common rooster. 
Here he finds, in additicn to the mass of ir- 
regular chromosomes, a larged curved sex- 
chromosome, which stands aloof from its 
neighbors while on the first maturation spin- 
dle. “A similarly constant element, differing 
in form from the common fowl is found in 
the guinea and in the guinea chicken hybrid.” 
Since the early germ cells of the chicken 
have sixteen ordinary chromosomes plus this 


sex-element, and since this element neither 
conjugates in the ripening process nor di- 
vides in the first ripening division, one daugh- 
ter cell has eight ordinary chromosomes, while 
the other possesses, in addition to these, the 
large curved sex-element. The ordinary 
chromosomes of each daughter cell now pair 
and fuse, leaving four in one and four plus 
the sex determiner in the other. Al!l chromo- 
somes again divide in the second division, 
and thus it is brought about that two classes 
of cells are formed containing 4 and 5 
chromosomes respectively. 

In the hybrid pheasants and hybrid guinea- 
chickens the normal development continues 


- up to synapsis when the chromatin fibers are 


unable to unravel from the synaptic knot (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). The mass of chromatin re- 
mains attached to the nuclear wall and then 
either disintegrates, or abnormal spermatozoa 
are formed which are incapable of fertiliza- 
tion. This clearly accounts for the fact that 
the breeding of hybrid birds of various kinds 
is an impossibility. 

B. Mammals. One of the first mammals 
to be studied was man. Although perhaps not 
classed as a domestic animal, the “close rela- 
tionship” would warrant a brief reference. 
Man represents one of the most problematical 
cases of cell study. The number of somatic 
chromosomes has been variously counted from 
24 to 38 (Fleming 24, Farner, Moore, Walk- 
er 32, Wieman 33 to 38), while the number 
in the testes are given as 47 by Winiwarter 
and 22 by Guyer and Montgomery. The first 
worker obtained his data from a white man, 





Explanation of Plate 


The small active cells at the top of the 
plate are known as spermatogonial (in the 
male) and odgonial (in the female) cells. 
They represent a few of the many divisions 
which must take place before a single germ 
cell of a tiny embryo can become the large 
reproducing testis or ovary of the adult ani- 
mal. 

Figures 2 to 6 inclusive and the correspond- 
ing, figures to the right show some of the 
more important steps in the growth periods 
of the ripening germ cells. 

At the stages shown in Figures 4 and 5, the 
germ cells of the mule and other hybrids 
first. begin to show indications of abnormality 
which results in the final destruction of the 
cell. 

Fig. 7. First ripening division of the male 
germ cell, (First spermatocyte division.) 

Fig. 19. Corresponding division in the 
ovary. (First oocyte division.) 

Figs. 8 and 9. Second ripening division. 
(Second spermatocyte division.) 

Fig. 18. Second oocyte. 


Fig. 10. Spermatids (first two with and 
the second two without the sex-chromosome). 

Fig. 11. Mature spermatozoa. 

Fig. 16. The single large mature egg. 

Fig. 17. The three small eggs (the polar 
bodies) which never mature. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15, represent the possibility 
of the single egg (Fig. 16) being fertilized by 
any one of the four “brother” spermatozoa 
shown in Fig. 11. Since the first two contain 
the sex-chromosome, a union of either of 
these with the egg would result in female off- 
spring (Figs. 12 and 13), while the other two 
would produce males (Figs. 14 and 15). 

Figs. 12, 13, 14 and .15 also show that “the 
reduced number of chromosomes brought in 
by each parent cell (Figs. 12 and 13) unite 
to form the normal number for the offspring 
(Fig.- 15),” and that “the chromosomes from 
each parent (Fig. 13) are equally distributed 
in every offspring (Fig. 15).” 

Fig. 1. <A typical animal cell. 

¢=Male. 

9 =Female. 
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tive center of cell division,” the centrosome, 
turns in the direction of the egg nucleus (Fig. 
12) and a joint spindle between the male and 
female cells is formed (Figs. 13, 14 and 15). 
The most important consideration in this proc- 
ess is the fact that the reduced number of 
chromosomes brought in by each parent cell 
now unite to form the normal number for the 
offspring. (Fig. 15). Furthermore, the chro- 
mosomes from cach parent are equally dis- 
tributed in every daughter cell (study Figs. 
13, 14.and 15). 

X... Sperm ForRMATION IN THE DOMESTIC 
Antmats. All the essential steps in the for- 
mation of the sperms in the common domes- 
tic animals, conform in general to the fore- 
going consideration. It thus becomes neces- 
sary to refer only to the variations and es- 
pecially interesting points in the germ cellls 
of these animals. 

A. Birds. The cells of the birds are very 
small, and the constituent parts are so crowd- 
ed and irregular in shape, that study of 
these forms is-very laborious. Guyer, for ex- 
ample, has only recently (Oct., 1916) pub- 
lished the results of over ten years’ study on 
the sperm formation in the common rooster. 
Here he finds, in additicn to the mass of ir- 
regular chromosomes, a larged curved sex- 
chromosome, which stands aloof from its 
neighbors while on the first maturation spin- 
dle. “A similarly constant element, differing 
in form from the common fowl is found in 
the guinea and in the guinea chicken hybrid.” 
Since the early germ cells of the chicken 
have sixteen ordinary chromosomes plus this 


sex-element, and since this element neither 
conjugates in the ripening process nor di- 
vides in the first ripening division, one daugh- 
ter cell has eight ordinary chromosomes, while 
the other possesses, in addition to these, the 
large curved sex-element. The ordinary 
chromosomes of each daughter cell now pair 
and fuse, leaving four in one and four plus 
the sex determiner in the other. All chromo- 
somes again divide in the second division, 
and thus it is brought about that two classes 
of cells are formed containing 4 and 5 
chromosomes respectively. 

In the hybrid pheasants and hybrid guinea- 
chickens the normal development continues 


- up to synapsis when the chromatin fibers are 


unable to unravel from the synaptic knot (see 
Figs. 4 and 5). The mass of chromatin re- 
mains attached to the nuclear wall and then 
either disintegrates, or abnormal spermatozoa 
are formed which are incapable of fertiliza- 
tion. This clearly accounts for the fact that 
the breeding of hybrid birds of various kinds 
is an impossibility. 

B. Mammals. One of the first mammals 
to be studied was man. Although perhaps not 
classed as a domestic animal, the “close rela- 
tionship” would warrant a brief reference. 
Man represents one of the most problematical 
cases of cell study. The number of somatic 
chromosomes has been variously counted from 
24 to 38 (Fleming 24, Farner, Moore, Walk- 
er 32, Wieman 33 to 38), while the number 
in the testes are given as 47 by Winiwarter 
and 22 by Guyer and Montgomery. The first 
worker obtained his data from a white man, 
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The small active cells at the top of the 
plate are known as spermatogonial (in the 
male) and odgonial (in the female) cells. 
They represent a few of the many divisions 
which must take place before a single germ 
cell of a tiny embryo can become the large 
reproducing testis or ovary of the adult ani- 
mal. 

Figures 2 to 6 inclusive and the correspond- 
ing, figures to the right show some of the 
more important steps in the growth periods 
of the ripening germ cells. 

At the stages shown in Figures 4 and 5, the 
germ cells of the mule and other hybrids 
first. begin to show indications of abnormality 
which results in the final destruction of the 
cell. 

Fig. 7. First ripening division of the male 
germ cell, (First spermatocyte division.) 

Fig. 19. Corresponding division in the 
ovary. (First oocyte division.) 

Figs. 8 and 9. Second ripening division. 
(Second spermatocyte division.) 

Fig. 18. Second oocyte. 
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Fig. 10. Spermatids (first two with and 
the second two without the sex-chromosome). 

Fig. 11. Mature spermatozoa. 

Fig. 16. The single large mature egg. 

Fig. 17. The three smali eggs (the polar 
bodies) which never mature. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15, represent the possibility 
of the single egg (Fig. 16) being fertilized by 
any one of the four “brother” spermatozoa 
shown in Fig. 11. Since the first two contain 
the sex-chromosome, a union of either of 
these with the egg would result in female off- 
spring (Figs. 12 and 13), while the other two 
would produce males (Figs. 14 and 15). 

Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 15 also show that “the 
reduced number of chromosomes brought in 
by each parent cell (Figs. 12 and 13) unite 
to form the normal number for the offspring 
(Fig. 15),” and that “the chromosomes from 
each parent (Fig. 13) are equally distributed 
in every offspring (Fig. 15).” 

Fig. 1. A typical animal cell. 
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while Guyer and Montgomery worked on Ne- meets a female cell, all of which have 10 


gro material. In the case of Winiwarter’s 
work on the germ cells of the white man, 
the numbers in the maturation divisions (Figs. 
7, 8 and 9) are 23 and 24, while Guyer shows 
that the corresponding numbers in the negro 
are 10 and 12. If the works of the last two 
investigators stand the test of future re- 
searches, we will have a very definite and 
substantial criterion by which we can segre- 
gate the white and black races. No doubt, 
it soon will be a very simple matter to take a 
small bit of muscle, connective tissue or even 
nasal epithelium from any individual, count 
the chromosomes in the dividing cells and 
determine the race of that individual. Hoy 
(1916) suggests that the variation in the num- 
ber of chromosomes in the different individ- 
vals studied might represent intermediate hy- 
brids between the white and black races. In 
this case, the percentage of negro blood flow- 
ing in any man’s veins, would be‘in direct 
proportion to the number of chromosomes in 
the cells of his body. 

Furthermore, Guyer finds in man two sex- 
chromosomes which do not associate with the 
other elements on the first maturation spindle 
(Fig. 7) but pass bodily to one pole, thus 
giving 10 chromosomes in one daughter cell 
and 12 in the other. The ten common chro- 
mosomes now unite two by two, giving second 
division cells (Figs. 8 and 9) and thus mature 
sperms (Fig. 11) with 5 (5 double) and 7 (5 
double plus the two sex-chromosomes) chro- 
mosomes respectively. Assuming the woman 
(negro) to have 24 chromosomes—that is 12 
after they have been reduced ready for fer- 
tilization—we can readily predict the sex of 
the offspring of each cell. If the sperm 
carrying the twelve chromosomes (Fig. 11— 
first two sperms) should come in contact 
with a human egg (Fig. 16), a new cell (Figs. 
12 and 13) and later an embryo having 24 
chromosomes would be formed. This would 
of course be a female, since the male has only 
twenty-two chromosomes, while the union of 
a sperm having only 10 chromosomes (Fig. 11 
—last two sperms) and an egg would result 
in an embryo of 22 chromosomes—a male. 

Wodsedalek (1913) has clearly demonstrated 
the presence of eighteen rod-shaped chromo- 


somes in the male pig and 20 in the female, 


Two of the chromosomes in the male cells 
usually stand apart from the other. They re- 
main very conspicuous throughout the ripen- 
ing stages and in the first division stand quite 
aloof from their neighbors, passing undivided 
to the “female daughter cell.” In the second 
ripening division they divide as other chromo- 
somes, giving eight for one cell and 10 (8 
common and 2 sex-chromosomes) for the 
other. The common chromosomes fuse at 
this point as in man, to form half the number 
of double elements, but this has no effect 
upon the final result. 1f the cell with eight 


after ripening, the result would be a male 
pig, while if the cell with the two female 
producing chromosomes meets a female cell 
the result would_be a pig with 20 chromo- 
somes, which is to say, a female. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the pig and many 
other forms the mature spermatozoa are of 
two distinct sizes, representing the two sexes, 
—the female-producing being the larger, due 
to the presence of the two extra chromo- 
somes. 

Except from the standpoint of the number 
of chromosomes, the method of sperm for- 
mation in the horse is almost identical with 
that of the pig. In the horse there is only 
one female determining chromosome, which 
behaves as the two in the pig. The number 
in the green cells of the stallion is 37, rep- 
resenting two types of sperms with 18 (9 
double) and 19 (9 double, 1 single) chromo- 
somes, respectively.. According to these fig- 
ures, the mare which has never been exam- 
ined, should possess 38 chromosomes. 

Further consideration might be given to the 
general methods of sperm formations in oth- 
er mammals, as the cells of the cat, squirrel, 
rabbit, white mouse, bull, dog, guinea-pig, rat, 
opossum and bat have been, or are being 
studied. The above discussion, however, will 
suffice to show the general process involved 
in the sperm formation of the normal ani- 
mals. 

XI. Cause or Stermity or THE Mute. In 
conclusion I wish to call attention to a case 
of cell study which is attracting the atten- 
tion of many classes of people, from the se- 
cluded cytologist to the most practical farmer. 
The cause of the sterility in the common 
mule is especially interesting since it is a 
well known fact that this animal possesses 
the necessary organs and a passion similar 
to that of the horse or ass. A study of the 
early cells of the testis of this animal shows 
normal cells with 50 ordinary chromosomes 
and one sex-determiner. It will be remem- 
‘bered that the horse has only 36 plus the 
extra chromosome. “This suggests that the 
number in the ass is about 65, thus making 
a difference of about £8 chromosomes be- 
tween the parents of the hybrid.” With such 
marked difference in the number of chromo- 
somes in the parents, one would expect a 
catastrophe somewhere along the line of cel- 
lular development. Indeed, the germ cells do 
meet with such a disaster while in the process 
of ripening. (Figs. 4, 5, etc.) 

We have shown in other forms that the ma- 
ternal and paternal chromosomes are not di- 
rectly associated in the somatic and early 
germ cells, but lie side by side, divide and 
carry on their other necessary functions in- 
dependently, though in the same cell. This 
clearly accounts for the real existence of the 
mule. Should these chromosomes not act in- 
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dependently, the conflict would occur at fer- 
tilization and thus the mule would be an im- 
possibility. This independent action further 
permits the existence of the desired charac- 
teristics of both horse and ass in one inter- 
mediate individual, but coes not explain the 
possibility of an offspring from this hybrid. 

While considering the typical ripening 
stage, it was noted that there is a pairing of 
homologous chromosomes from father and 
mother. “In case of the mule, however, be- 
cause the ovum and sperm contributed such 
unequal numbers of chromosomes, there are 
many without a homologue with which to 
mate, and even in case of homologues the 
physiological incompatibility of the two plasms 
renders the pairing difficult and incomplete, 
or prevents it entirely.” This disturbance is 
sufficient to cause a destruction of the ripen- 
ing germ cell. Wodsedalek (1916) insists that, 
“Most of the cells disintegrate during the pro- 
phase, especially during the period of synap- 
sis (Figs. 4, 5 and 6.) Others meet their fate 
in the metaphase of the early anaphase stage 
(Fig. 7). The remaining few that survive 
the anaphase succumb soon after, and no sec- 
ondary spermatocytes (Figs. 8 and 9) nor 
spermatids (Fig. 10) and consequently no 
spermatozoa (Fig. 11) are formed and the 
hybrid remains sterile. 

“There are no authentic cases on record 
showing that fertility ever occurs in this hy- 
brid.” 

Shortly after Wodsedalek uttered these 
sweeping conclusions, Lloyd-Jones of Iowa 
State College cites (Jour. of Heredity., Nov., 
1916) a number of cases from literature in 
which female mules and “hinnies” were un- 
questionably the mothers of colts. The most 
authentic case cited was that of a hinny 
owned by Mr. J. M. Bryant, of Quincy, Ind. 
This hinny was reported as having been in 
foal three times. The first two colts were 
deformed and died, but the last pregnancy 
resulted in normal twins. Another interesting 
case is reported by Dr. D. W. Sullivan, of 
Weed, Cal. This animal is out of a standard 
bred mare by a mammoth jack. She was put 
to a black Percheron stallion and produced 
a male “grade mule.” 


Rugh, in Pennsylvania Medical Journal, says 
that glonoin is the physiological antidote for 
cocain, and he claims that the toxic effects 
of the latter can be surely avoided if glonoin 
is used at the same time that the cocain is 
applied. 

When the cocain is injected three drops of 
a one per cent glonoin solution should be 
injected for each half grain of cocain. This 
dosage is for human subjects. 
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I have been unable to find any record either 
authentic or otherwise of a reproducing male 
mule. It is true that the test is less like.y 
to be made with the male mule, as practically 
all are castrated when yearlings and they do 
not reach sexual maturity until about two 
years old. 

When such contradictory cases as those 
just cited are brought to light, the cytologist 
can only become more conservative and seek 
an explanation for the exceptions. In the 
first place, we could easily assume with Lloyd- 
Jones that the maturation of germ cells of 
the female were sufficiently different to permit 
an occasional complete development of an 
ova, but never of a spermatozoén. To one 
who has made a comparative study of the 
development of the germ cells of the two 
sexes, this assumption does not seem justifia- 
ble, especially in the present case, where the 
number of chromosomes of the parents dif- 
fers so greatly. In fact, it seems just as 
possible for a male mule to reproduce as a 
female, the chances of course, being greater 
for the latter to be put to test. 

In a study of hybrid pheasants it was found 
that most maturing cells were destroyed about 
the time of.the first maturation division (Fig. 
7). However, some continued their normal 
development through the second division 
(Figs. 8 and 9), and still others formed ab- 
normal sperms (Fig. 11, fourth sperm). 
Since the same condition, though less marked, 
was found in the hybrid pigeons, and the 
mule, it seems evident that the point of de- 
struction depends entirely upon chance. This 
being the situation, it seems quite plausible 
to assume that in rare instances a chromoso- 
mial arrangement might be: brought about by 
which a certain number of maternai and pat- 
ernal chromosomes are paired, those having 
no mate either continuing unpaired or being 
extruded from the cell. Much more light 
will be thrown upon this subject when material 
for the study of the germ cells of the ass 
can be obtained. Regardless of the accuracy 
of these or any other technical assumptions, 
we are forced to agree if the above cases are 
to be accepted, that the production of off- 
spring by the common mule is indeed a reality. 


If the author of the article is correct, and 
if the same result can be obtained in veteri- 
nary subjects, we cari well afford to make use 
of it. 

Most of us have had to stop in the middle 
of an operation on more than one occasion, 
especially in horse practice, because the 
patient suddenly developed marked symptoms 
of cocain poisoning. 

M. R. Sterren, V. S., M. D. C. 
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The Veterinarian’s Duties as “Conducting Offi- 
cer” in Trans-Oceanic Shipment of Horses 


By CHARLES B. BANKS, D. V. M., Germantown, Tenn. 


| WILL give a detailed account of the duties 
and requirements of a veterinarian, or 
“conducting officer,” as we are sometimes 


‘called by the Remount Commission. 


After consultation with the major or captain 


“at the head of the Remount Commission in 
‘whatever port one may be in and showing of 
‘proper credentials, etc., the following contract 


is signed in triplicate: 


‘Contract of an American Veterinarian 


Serving With the British Remount 
Commission as Veterinarian or 
Conducting Officers 
I, Charles B. Banks, of Germantown, Ten- 
nessee, U. S. A:, being qualified to practice 
veterinary medicine and surgery, and being 
registered as a member of the Harvard Veter- 
inary College, Boston, Mass., hereby offer to 
serve as a veterinary surgeon to His Majesty’s 
Forces, on the following conditions, either at 
home or abroad as conducting officer for re- 

mount transports. 

(1) The period of my service hereunder 
shall commence from the date of my joining 
for duty and shall continue until the expira- 
tion of twelve calendar months thereafter, or 
until. my services are no longer required, 
whichever shall first happen. 

(2) My pay and allowance shall (subject 
as hereinafter appears) be the same as re- 
céived by a lieutenant of the army veterinary 


"corps. 


(3) In addition to such pay and allow- 
ances, if sent abroad, I shall receive free pas- 


‘sage from the United States to that country 


together with traveling expenses from my resi- 
dence to the port of embarkation; and (sub- 
ject as hereinafter appears) a similar free 
passage from the United Kingdom to the 
United States, together with traveling ex- 
penses from the port of disembarkation to 
my residence at end of said period. 

(4) In the event of my being employed on 
conducting duty, my pay shall be at the rate 


-of one pound sterling ($5.00 U. S.) per day 


whilst on board ship in charge of remounts, 


-or ten shillings ($250 U. S.) a day only 


if not in charge of animals (i. e. whilst 


‘proceeding to or returning from conducting 
_duty) anda bonus on the following scale in 


respect of animals landed in good condition, 
of which the general officer commanding or 


an officer acting on his behalf shall be sole 
judge: 

2 shillings (48 cts.) a head if the losses do 
not exceed 1%. 

1 shilling and sixpence (36 cts.) a head if 
the losses do not exceed 2%. 

1 shilling (24 cts.) a head if the loss do not 
exceed 3%. 

Nil if the losses. exceed 3%. 

(5) During the said period I will, devote 
my whole time and professional skill to my 
service hereunder and will obey all orders 
given me by the commissioned military or 
naval officers or by permanent veterinary 
officers. 

(6) In case I shall in any manner miscon- 
duct myself or shall be (otherwise than 
through illness or unavoidable accident) unfit 
in any respect for service hereunder, of which 
misconduct or unfitness the general or other 
officer under whom I am immediately serving 
shall be sole judge, such superior officer shall 
be at liberty from and immediately after such 
misconduct or unfitness to discharge me from 
further service hereunder and thereupon all 
pay and allowances hereunder will cease. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, 1916. 

Cuas. B. BANKs. 

Witness to the signature of the said Chas. 
B. Banks, James H. Poor, Witness. 

Accepted upon behalf of the Army Council. 

R. H. Marsuam, Major, 
Staff Officer Embarkation, 
British Remount. Commission, 
Newport News, Va., U. S. A. 


The first duties generally will be to inspect 
all grain, hay and feed in general. This is no 
small job on the New Orleans docks on a hot 
day. Quantity as well as quality of feed has 
to be considered with reference to the length 
of trip, weather conditions, etc., etc. All stalls, 
troughs, pharmacy outfit, list of medicines and 
instruments are also inspected. 

At the time of loading, mules are to pass 
inspection in single file from a chute one- 
quarter of a’ mile long. Horses are brought 
before the veterinarian four at a time, and a 
physical examination is necessary. Mem- 
branes are examined, pulse noted, réspiration 
counted, mouth examined, etc. The ship is 
waiting and the examination must be fast but 
thorough, because once an animal gets past 
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and on the ship, it is in the veterinarian’s 
charge and counts against him if not delivered 
in good condition on the shores of the United 
Kingdom. t 

Various forms of influenza, stomatitis, pneu- 
monia, fever, lameness, wounds, stocked legs 
and general physical mal-condition must be 
dealt with. These horses and mules have 
already, passed by the British remount veteri- 
nary officer. at the pens, but I have rejected 
as many as twenty-one in a shipment of 900 
head and as many as eighteen in a shipment 
of 500. As soon as the last animal is on 
board, carpenters tear down the loading 
chutes, board up the entrances, which are 
used as stalls; goodbyes are said with best 
wishes, and with a handshake the pilot gives 
the order to “cast off” and the steamer slowly 
moves away on her perilous trip across the 
Atlantic. 

Besides the animals, the cargo generally is 
mixed, always one-third food products or 
munitions, always weight sufficient to put her 
deep enough in the water to retard her speed 
and make it very dangerous in rough weather 
on account of the open hatches. One is pro- 
vided with a head foreman, four or more as- 
sistant foremen, one horseman to every twenty 
head, and sometimes a dispenser and two 
night watchmen. They are generally easy 
to handle, good natured and jolly but rough, 
and on shore in the United Kingdom are gen- 
erally closely watched. Two men from my 
ships were hanged for murder there and oth- 
ers heavily fined and imprisoned for not ob- 
serving the “Aliens’ Restriction Order” 1914. 


The first two or three days out hay only is 
fed, about 15 pounds with salt and plenty of 
water. The third day, one part oats is fed 
with two parts bran morning and night, 7 
a. m. and 4:30 p. m.; hay three times daily and 
salt every other day. 

Mucking out must begin at once and con- 
tinue throughout the voyage. One cannot en- 
ter any port without inspection, and if filth 
has accumulated the ship may be refused en- 
trance into the dock. Disinfection continues 
throughout the voyage and is very important. 
Crude creolin and chlorid of lime are used 
mostly. 

The conducting officer must be energetic. 
There must be unremitting attention to and 
supervision of watering, feeding, mucking 
out, etc. In other words, one must look after 
every man and every animal personally day 
and night. 

Sick animals are removed to the upper 
decks as far as possible, which is not very 
easy when the runway is removed to allow 
the hatches to be put on in case of rough 
weather. The treatment of hopeless cases is 
not attempted. It is contrary to hygienic 
principles and leads to the infection of neigh- 


boring animals. Unnecessary drugging is 
avoided. Preventive hygiene and active indi- 
vidual attention are far more important than 
drugs on board ship. 

Vaccines and serums were not allowed from 
August, 1915—$150,000 had been spent in their 
use and the results did not seem to warrant 
such expenditure. So the remount commis- 
sion said: I carried a good supply of my own 
and landed a good many that I am sure never 
would have survived the ordeal had I re- 
sorted to the British form of drenching. 

The thermometer is very valuable on ship- 
board, but many times in using it one needs 
to be an athlete on account of the forward- 
backward motion of the animals, the limited 
space and crowding neighbors, etc. 

The successful conducting officer must be 
a hygienist and disciplinarian rather than a 
therapeutist, a good horse master rather than 
a skilled prescriber. 

The trip from New Orleans, La., to Avon- 
mouth, England, a port of Bristol on the 
Avon river, takes twenty-two days from the 
start to the unloading time. It takes eight 
days going through the Gulf of Mexico and 
the straits of Florida. The temperature of 
the water there was never less than 80° and 
in parts of the steamer the thermometer reg- 
istered 107°. The nights were as hot as the 
days down below. There was no breeze, or 
else the breeze would follow us, which is 
worse than none. The steamer being all steel, 
the sun and the water (86°) keep it from 
cooling until it passes Bermuda and starts 
across the Atlantic. 

On one trip I had 100 mules with high 
fever, not eating anything except a litle hay. 
They had pus in the inferior, anterior cham- 
bers of their eyes so they couldn’t see the 
feed trough. There were cases of regular 
sea sickness, heat exhaustion, fever, collapse, 
influenza and complications. Every case of 
septic pneumonia must be destroyed as soon 
as a definite diagnosis can be made. Any 
animal landed with the symptoms counts 
against one’s bonus. About this time there 
may be a strike among the horsemen or a 
shirking of work, failure to carry out orders, 
etc., which leads to heroic measures, espe- 
cially with a negro crew. Ship life and food 
do not agree with the average American hobo, 
and he rebels about the second week. -.When 
due to the carelessness of some horseman, the 
veterinarian in charge’ sees a mule going over 
the side, costing him from $50 to $100, ac- 
cording to the per cent it makes, it causes 
him to sit up and take notice. 

As we approach the danger zone (500 miles 
from the Irish coast), all lights are ordered 
out, below as well as on deck, and then the 
trouble begins. If a struggling horse is down 
in narrow quarters, kicking and bruising him- 
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self and the others tearing down fixtures, a 
heavy swell renders it unsafe for any one to 
get very close to the mix-up. One must work 
almost in the dark, except for a dim flash- 
light. 

In the day time everybody is peering out 
over the waters looking for periscopes or the 
wake of a torpedo, and it is some job to keep 
men below attending to the animals. Wireless 
messages come and go in code and news of 
all kinds is circulating on the decks. Finally 
we meet our first patrol boat and many flags 
send wordless messages from the protector 
to the protected. The patrol accompanies us 
for a distance and finally turns to convoy 
another ship from about the same point she 
found us. We soon approach another patrol 
ship. This time it is 4 naval vessel, fast and 
grim looking. More signals, and then she 
in turn leaves us and we go—no one but the 
officers know where. These ships go in 
places at night with no lights, where in times 
of peace if a captain attempted to sail there 
in the day time, he would lose his position. 

We are now about in sight of some part 
of the Irish coast or of Wales or of England 
(Scilly Isles), but only officers are allowed 
to look at the chart. Suspense is at pressure 
now, and we are about to cross the German 
submarine patrol line, which is a four-sided 
area, no two sides parallel—a line running 
from the south coast of Ireland across to the 
Scilly Islands, thence to the south coast of 
Wales, thence to the east cost of Ireland and 
joining the point of beginning. Generally 
two submarines patrol each line and no ship 
of the transport variety can cross two lines 
at night. If one crosses at night, the next 
must cross in the day time. One hardly 
knows when danger is past until finally well 
up the Bristol channel, when the lights of 
Barry are seen and the police boat stops us 
in “Barry Roades” and amid powerful search- 
lights we are cross-examined to their satis- 
faction and perhaps a pilot comes aboard and 
we proceed up the Avon River to anchor. 
The tide is very swift here, with a rise and 
fall of twenty-eight feet, and only at high 
tide can a ship enter dock to unload. 

A signal station on the right or English 
bank, notifies us to go up to dock. A couple 
of tugs meet us, and we are towed into Eliza- 
beth dock with a sigh of relief. After being 
docked all kinds of officers come aboard. No 
one is allowed on shore without a permit. 
Armed guards patrol the sides and gang 
planks. Time is set for unloading the horses. 
The lieutenant or captain of the veterinary 
department of the remount station is escorted 
about over the ship. The veterinarian in 
charge is supposed to locate all weak and sick 
animals for him and describe their condition, 
etc., as a great many have to go to the hos- 


pital before entering the remount station. 
This veterinary captain in turn reports to his 
commander on the general condition of the 
lot and upon his report depends the amount 
of one’s bonus. He may take a hundred or 
two away in a word and one has no redress. 
I know of cases where all bonuses were wiped 
out at this stage of the game. However, I 
was fortunate in always landing without pen- 
alty, and on my last trip, not only delivered 
all horses entrusted to me, but had a receipt 
reading “In very satisfactory condition,” 
which I was told is not given often. Only 
ten head went to the hospital, and for trivial 
causes. 

As soon as I get my receipt for the animals 
from the officer in command of the remount 
station and he also gives me my order for 
transportation to London, I find the aliens 
officer on board. He issues me a permit after 
looking at my United States passport, photo, 
etc., to land. The captain of my steamer gives 
me a “military pass” to go through the dock 
gates as this is prohibited naval area, and I 
present my order for a first class ticket to 
London as military officer traveling on duty. 

If one stops over in Bristol, a city of 250,000 
people, he must go at once to the police sta- 
tion, show all his papers, have his passport 
stamped, place his thumb mark on record 
(first time in country only), tell where he will 
stay that night, when he will leave, where he 
will go, and all this has to be gone through 
with every time he travels. Upon arrival at 
London he finds his way from Paddington 
station to the “War Office,” 16 Victoria street. 
He reports to the sergeant there who looks 
him up in the “big book,” takes his papers 
that he received from the officer after un- 
loading the horses. The pay paper is then 
made out, which the sergeant takes to Major 
Rainey, who in turn issues a receipt for the 
papers and an order on the Eastern Command 
Paymaster for the bonus only earned during 
the passage. After drawing the bonus, the 
veterinarian is at liberty to go as he wishes, 
but must keep track of his steamer and be 
posted ‘at what port she is and on what date 
she will sail. After unloading the animals, 
the steamer carries her cargo to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or some other port, and the veteri- 
narian must be there when she sails. 

Wherever one stops in city or town, he 
must register with the police and also fill out 
slips to correspond at the hotel stopped at. 
They keep track of every alien and traveler 
in the United Kingdom. 

Coming back the ship is cleaned, washed, 
stalls repaired, whitewashed, and must be 
clean and sweet when she enters port for in- 
spection prior to loading more animals. Upon 
arrival the veterinarian at once reports to the 
officer in command of the remount commis- 
sion, who signs the pay order for salary on 
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ship and on shore. While in the United King- 
dom the veterinarian gets ten shillings ($2.50 
U. S.) and fifteen shillings ($3.75) for ex- 
penses. In America on shore, he gets ten 


shillings or $2.50 a day and twenty shillings 
or $5.00 for expenses. This is paid by the 
remount commission prior to the day of sail- 
ing on the next trip. 


Regular Fees 


By M. R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C., Potter, Wis. 


*PHERE are a number of veterinary practice 
procedures which occur in regular form 
under all conditions and for the delivery 
of which a standard, and somewhat uniform 
fee, has been established among the practic- 
ing veterinarians. 

Most of these fees are slightly higher in 
the South and in the West than they are ir 
the East and North. Among these charges 
of a somewhat uniform nature the following 
are most noteworthy: 

1. Fee for dentistry. 

2. Fee for castration. 

3. Fee for city calls. 


Dentistry Fees 

The charge for ordinary dental work, 
what is commonly called floating, varies from 
a fee ef $1 in the middle West, to a fee of 
$3 in the Southwest. 

It goes without saying that the former is 
too low, and the latter is, at least under some 
conditions, too high. 

There should be a uniform charge for this 
work throughout the country and a medium 
could be struck for a satisfactory charge be- 
tween the two extremes named, at least, there 
should be no extremes such as these. It is 
true that in the West and the Southwest the 
practitioner is frequently called upon to: float 
the teeth of only party gentle western horses, 
and of obstreperous mules. In consideration 
of this fact he should be permitted to make a 
higher charge for this dental operation than 
the practitioner of the middle West and East, 
whose patients are more docile and tractable. 
Having regard for the conservation of his 
own assets he should not, however. make 
the fee so high that his patrons will thereby 
be deterred from engaging his services. 

It is an indisputable fact that the infringe- 
ment on this branch of the practice of 
veterinary science by horseshoers and others, 
is in a great part the result of an unrea- 
sonable charge for the work on the part of 
the veterinarian. This is true when either 
extreme of charging exists. 

In the East and middle West the average 
veterinary practitioner has been in the habit 
of charging so little for this work that he 
has been in this way instrumental in belit- 
tling the value of the work among his 
clients. Because he could charge no more 


than $1 he has not done the work in all 
cases as thoroughly as it should have been 
done. This has had the effect of creating 
in the minds of the laity the presumption 
that any one could float the teeth of a 
horse. The individual with a natural 
preference for such service among the laity is 
then, usually, the horseshoer. 

In the case of an extremely high charge, 
such as the $3 fee, for ordinary floating the 
same effect is produced. The veterinarian’s 
patrons either do not allow their horses’ teeth 
to be floated, or they entrust the operation 
to the horseshoer who charges a few cents 
for “filing” off the teeth. A charge of $3 is 
without question too high. The charge for 
floating horse’s teeth, when the horse is not 


‘extraordinarily resistant, is placed with reason 


at $2. A charge higher than this can only 
have the effect of “scaring away trade,” while 
a lesser charge has the effect of detracting 
from the merits of the operation. 

Should an individual subject prove espe- 
cially vicious and troublesome an additional 
charge of $1 is not unreasonable. 

In rare instances it occurs that, because of 
the vicious temperament of an individual 
horse, the item of restraint is of greater im- 
portance than the item of professional service. 
Some such horses are presented to veterinarian 
after veterinarian, and the attempt to satis- 
factorily float the teeth is often abandoned. 

When an animal of this sort is presented, 
and the practitioner succeeds by special 
methods of handling or restraint in satisfac- 
torily subduing the horse, and in doing a rea- 
sonably good service to the teeth he is fully 
justified in making an extra charge for~the 
employment of the unusual methods resorted 
to in handling the horse. 


Castration Fees. 

The conditions obtaining in regard to fees 
here are almost identical with those of dental 
work, 

The charge for castrating colts ranges from 
a fee of $1 in some localities in the middle 
West to a fee of $5 in some sections of the 
South and West. 

While the $1 fee is without thought or ques- 
tion disgustingly low and ridiculous, the $5 
fee is not in the least too high. 

A peculiar circumstance in connection with 
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the variability in the charge for castration is 
that in the portion of the country where the 
best colts are raised the veterinary practi- 
tioner gets the smallest fee for the operation. 

The castration of colts is looked upon in 
nearly all parts of the country as an insignifi- 
cant procedure, one that can be performed 
without any special qualifications. 

While this is the attitude of the public in 
regard to this operation, the loss of a colt 
from a castrating operation is looked upon as 
an unpardonable sin when the operator hap- 
pens to be a veterinary surgeon. 

It is for the latter reason, namely, that a 
loss in castrating is always a serious matter 
for the practitioner from the standpoint of 
prestige, that the veterinarian should endeavor 
to obtain a good fee for this operation. An 
item that has done much to detract from the 
esteem in which the laity hold an able emascu- 
lation is the standing operation. This method 
of operating has had the effect in some locali- 
ties of lowering a castrating fee that was al- 
ready below par. 

In my opinion the standing operation is 
high at 50 cents. It is an innovation that 
should be condemned by the conscientious 
practitioner, because even under the most 
favorable circumstances the emasculation of 
a colt in the standing operation is a travesty 
on veterinary science. The practitioner know- 
ingly places his client’s interests in jeopardy 
every time that he castrates a colt in the stand- 
ing position, and in my opinion any fee that 
the client pays the veterinarian for this kind 
of an operation is too high. 

The restraint for colts about to undergo 
emasculation should be in the recumbent posi- 
tion, enabling the surgeon to observe the re- 
quired antiseptic precautions most rigidly, and 
making it a simple matter for him to satis- 
factorily and correctly handle any abnormality 
that may be found during the course of the 
operation. 

The emasculation of a colt under these con- 
ditions, the only conditions under which a 
graduate: veterinarian is justified in making a 
charge-for the procedure, is worth $5. The 
idea of: a:graduate veterinarian matching his 
services against those of an empirical castra- 
tor for a like fee is entirely wrong, in funda- 
mentals and in principle. 

It is a task for the coming generation of 
veterinary- practitioners to overcome this at- 
titude on the part of the laity by means of an 
educational campaign, as well as by the con- 
Scienitious performance of the operation in the 
recumbent position of the colt. Young grad- 
fates beginning the establishment of a prac- 
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tice in new localities can do this without much 
difficulty. 

As long as the graduate veterinarian 
castrates colts carelessly, in the standing posi- 
tion, or without regard for the principles of 
surgery, he is doing no better than the em- 
pirical practitioner and cannot with justice de- 
mand a better fee. 


Fees for City Calls. 


The fee charged by the practicing veteri 
narian for visits to sick animals within the 
corporate limits of the city in which he main- 
tains his office is also quite variable. 

In some eastern and middle West cities 
the fee for a city visit is as low as $1, 
while in a few cities in the West the charge 
for the same service is $2.50. 

When we consider the fact that in very 
large cities a city call oftentimes means a 
drive of from five to ten miles it appears that 
the city practitioner offers his services too 
cheaply. If we figure the service on a mile- 
age basis this is true. 

The charge for a city visit should, however, 
never be less than $2. If the veterinarian dis- 
penses his own drugs he should make an addi- 
tional charge for medicine. 

In the case of the country practitioner it 
is not always practicable to make such a charge 
for visits within the village limits. The 
charge for a visit in the village or town in 
a country practice should not usually exceed 
$1.50. Very frequently this charge must also 
include the medicine which is used in the case 
at the time of the visit. 

Why the fee for town service in a country 
practice should be so low will be discussed 
in detail in a later article on the “Diplo- 
matics of Veterinary Service,” to which 
the reader is referred. 

The fees for city visits in some of the large 
cities have been made higher during the past 
few years, and no doubt another increase will 
follow in the near future. 


The loss of business because of the almost 
complete disappearance of driving horses in 
the cities has made an increase in the cost 
of veterinary service inevitable. 

While 4 few practitioners have been able to 

offset this loss by the development of a canine 
and feline practice, many others have not been 
successful in this regard. 
_ In some large cities there is already a com- 
parative scarcity of veterinary practitioners, 
and this offers a good opportunity for the 
satisfactory adjustment of fees on the part of 
those practitioners now in possession of the 
field of practice in these places. 
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Blackleg Filtrate 


By DR. A. EICHHORN 
Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, Pearl River, New York. 


OR the prevention of disease there is no 

biological product used as extensively and 
which has become so well established as 
blackleg vaccine. The good results which 
followed its introduction are now being 
recognized throughout the United States, 
and it may. be safely stated that in black- 
leg districts a considerable proportion of 
animals are now being annually vaccinated 
with this product. The available statistical 
data proves the remarkable reduction of 
losses from the disease as the result of sys- 
tematic vaccination 

The most common method of vaccination 
ayainst blackleg which is being employed, 
not only in the United States, but also in 
other countries where blackleg is prevalent, 
consists of the injection of attenuated virus 
prepared in either pellet or powder form. 
The number of annual vaccinations with 
this product amount to many million, and 
while the reports prove conclusively a 
marked reduction in the number of deaths 
following vaccination, nevertheless the re- 
sults cannot be accepted to be uniformly 
satisfactory, as direct losses from vaccina- 
tion are known to occur from time to time; 
and, furthermore, insufficient protection fol- 
lowing vaccination is also of common oc- 
currence. 

The vaccine prepared in pellet or powder 
form is the outcome of early investigations 
on blackleg immunization by Arloing, Cor- 
vin, and Thomas to whom the honor be- 
longs of developing the method of immu- 
nization known as the “Lyon Method.” The 
principle of this immunization consists in 
the attenuation of dried juices from black- 
leg lesions of an animal which has suc- 
cumbed to the disease. The attenuated 
material is subjected to two different de- 
grees of attenuation: one being exposed to 
a higher temperature and used for the first 
injection, and the other attenuated at a 
lower temperature and used for the second 
injection. The injection is made'into the 
dense tissue of the tail with the intention 
that the firmness of the tissue would pre- 
vent the rapid development of the reaction 
following the vaccination. 

This method has been extensively em- 
ployed throughout the world and the re- 
sults might be considered highly satisfac- 
tory, although losses from vaccination and 


insufficient immunity have been. observed 
from time to time. Furthermore, compli- 
cations resulting from the injections, such 
as necrosis of the tail, etc., are not unusual. 

Kitt in 1898, published the results of his. 


experiments whereby he succeeded in sim-_ 


plifying the “Lyon Method”; his process 
requiring only a single injection, and he 
further recommended that it be made in 
the shoulder region where the skin is loose 
and easily pierced by the needle. For the 


preparation of the vaccine, Kitt utilized the 


affected muscle of the animal which was 
cut into strips, dried and pulverized in a 
drug-mill. The powder is then mixed with 
distilled water into a paste, filled into shal- 


low pans and placed in the attenuating oven. 


where it is subjected to a temperature of 
95° C. for a period of six hours. The atten- 
uated material is then ground into a pow- 
der which is prepared into either pellet or 
powder form (government vaccine). 

In considering the method of prepara- 
tion of the vaccine, it must be realized that 
the product is comparatively crude. Black- 
leg vaccine as marketed at the present time 
cannot be accurately standardized and a 
single dose may contain 100,000 or one mil- 
lion spores and at other times a much 
smaller number, if any. Such a variation 
would naturally result in irregularities of 
the immunizing action of the vaccine, and 
it is no doubt due to this fact that direct 
losses from vaccination and from the natu- 


ral infection after the vaccine cannot be° 


entirely avoided. 


The shortcomings of the blackleg vaccine’ 


lie mainly in the fact that in its production 
the spore contents of the product cannot 
be accurately estimated. It is true that the 
vaccine is weighed or measured, but it ‘is 


impossible to establish the amount of ac-’ 


tive virus which it contains. Not only is it 
impossible to determine the amount‘ of liv- 
ing vegetative blackleg organisms ‘and 


spores in the tissues used for the vaccine - 
production, but it is also impossible to es-_ 


timate how much of the active material will 


survive the attenuation. The variation of’ 


the amount of virus in the affected tissues 
of an animal is, no doubt, considerable and 
the effect of the attenuation upon the virus 


may also vary in the different lots used for-’ 
the vaccine production. The former views: 
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that the individual organisms of a culture or 
of an infected focus are biologically uni- 
form can be no longer substantiated; and 
likewise, there is no longer any doubt that 
the individual vegetative forms or spores 
possess a varying susceptibility toward ex- 
posure to higher temperature. Accordingly, 
the reduction of the number of organisms 
following heating is not always uniform. 
Thus, it is impossible to determine whether 
the original material used for the vaccine 
production contained an insufficient num- 
ber of organisms or spores, or to what ex- 
tent they might have been injured or de- 
stroyed by the process of attenuation. 
There are no scientific methods known to 
overcome these deficiencies. 

In order not to bring this method into 
disrepute, it would bé essential to eliminate 
these shortcomings. It is a recognized fact 
that in blackleg vaccination sufficient im- 
munity is only obtained in case the spores 
contained in the vaccine have actually ger- 
minated in the animal. To develop a vac- 
cine of a potency which would be capable 
of inducing only a very slight infection 
and at the same time to limit its action 
within safe borders, so that the infection 
does not become too severe or fatal, has 
not been attained by the present method. 


A further technical deficiency in the 

preparation of the vaccine from blackleg 
-meat and juices, consists in the irregular 
consistency of the vaccine powder and of 
the emulsion prepared therefrom. It is nat- 
ural that the preparation of a homogeneous 
solution from the powder is almost impos- 
sible and if the vaccine contains an insuffi- 
cient number of broken up clumps, the re- 
sults are naturally different than when a 
homogeneous emulsion is employed. 

In view of the imperfection of the vac- 
cine prepared from the affected parts of a 
blackleg carcass, investigators have directed 
their attention toward developing other 
methods of vaccination by which these de- 
ficiencies might be overcome. 

Attention was then directed toward de- 
veloping a vaccine consisting of the attenu- 
ated cultures of the blackleg organism. 
Kitt, Detre, Poels and others, have em- 
ployed blackleg cultures in which the or- 
ganisms were attenuated in various ways 
for the immunization against blackleg. The 
results were not uniformly satisfactory. 
However, in various localities one or the 
other method has established itself and is 
now being used to some extent. 

Later, Leclainche and Valleé developed a 
liquid blackleg vaccine which they tested 
out very extensively, and it is now being 
employed in different countries with fairly 
good results. The shortcomings of the li- 


quid blackleg vaccine must be recognized 
since it is subject to the same deficiencies 
as is the Pasteur vaccine for anthrax; viz. 
a careful standardization of the product is 
almost impossible; the keeping qualities of 
such a vaccine are limited; and further- 
more, it is a recognized fact that the black- 
leg organism does not retain a uniform vir- 
ulence upon artificial cultivation. These 
factors, no doubt, are responsible for the 
fact that the liquid blackleg vaccine is not 
attaining popularity for vaccination against 
blackleg. 

With the advent of the development of 
the different immune sera for the preven- 
tion and treatment of diseases, the utiliza- 
tion of animals for the production of black- 
leg immune serum has also been under- 
taken. For this purpose, horses and cattle 
have been injected with cultures of black- 
leg, at first in small doses, which later are 
increased until as high as 500 c.c. are in- 
jected intravenously. Unfortunately, at the 
present time we have no means for an 
accurate standardization of such serum 
since it is a recognized fact that the labo- 
ratory animal tests are unsatisfactory for 
such purposes. The writer is now carrying 
out experiments by which the various prod- 
ucts for blackleg may be more accurately 
standardized and the results along these 
lines are very promising. In the case of 
the serum, the complement fixation or ag- 
glutination may yield the desired results 
whereas with the other products, especially 
with the germ-free extracts and filtrates, 
the toxicity will have to be given consider- 
ation in the standardization of the products. 

It is natural that the use of the serum for 
the control of blackleg has its limitations. 
The injection of an animal with serum in- 
duces only a passive immunity which at best 
would protect the animal for a period of 
only one month. However, in herds where 
the disease has already caused considerable 
losses, the animals might be subjected to 
the serum treatment, to be followed later 
by an.actiye immunization. 

For curative purposes, blackleg serum is 
known to exert a very favorable action, but 
in this instance also it must be recognized 
that the disease runs a very rapid course 
and in most cases the administration of the 
serum would be rendered fruitless. 

More recently in this country, germ-free 
extracts (aggressins) have been highly rec- 
ommended for immunization against black- 
leg. The products are obtained from ani- 
mals artificially affected with the disease and 
from the affected muscle and fluids are ex- 
tracted by pressure. The fluid thus obtained 
is frozen in order to facilitate the filtra- 
tion of the liquid. After filtering and suit- 
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ably preserving it is marketed, about 5 c.c. 
constituting a protective dose for each ani- 
mal. The results from vaccinations with 
this product are highly satisfactory and no 
doubt more reliable and uniform than with 
the blackleg pellets or with the powder. 
However, the cost of production of such 
extracts is considerable and therefore the 
stock owner, especially since he is accus- 
tomed to expend only a nominal sum for 
the products used heretofore for vaccina- 
tion against blackleg, would not readily 
take advantage of this product. 

The immunizing action of the extract, no 
doubt, is dependent upon the specific toxic 
substances (aggressins) which it contains, 
and in consideration of the limited amount 
of such extract which is available from an 
affected animal the attention of investiga- 
tors have been directed to the production 
of such specific toxins (aggressins) in the 
laboratory; and with this in view special 
culture media containing a definite propor- 
tion of meat has been inoculated with ac- 
tive blackleg cultures which resulted in a 
very prolific growth with tremendous gas- 
formation. 

On following this method of cultivation 
it is noted that in the first few days a very 
active propagation of the blackleg organ- 
isms takes place in the media, further, a 
disintegration of the meat is noted, and a 
heavy layer of blackleg organisms settles 
to the bottom of the container. In the first 
few days, upon examination, it is found the 
growth consists of the vegetative forms of 
the organisms, and with the diminishing of 
the gas-produétion, an increase of the spore 
form of the blackleg organism is noted. 
The conclusion of the growth is indicated 
by an entire cessation of the gas, and on 
the bottom of the container a heavy sedi- 
ment consisting almost entirely of spores 
of the blackleg organism is present. At this 
stage, the meat appears to be disintegrated 
and becomes of a mushy consistency. For 
the preparation of the filtrate, the cultures 
are subjected to various procedures to fa- 
cilitate the task of filtering out the organ- 
isms, since it is absolutely essential that 
the finished product shall be entirely free 
from the spores or from the vegetative 
form of the organism. The technic of this 
procedure does not require any special skill 
and consists chiefly of the laboratory rou- 
tine, employed along the same lines as 
those used for the production of the differ- 
ent biological products. 

This method of procedure has been de- 
veloped in Japan where at the present time, 
the “germ-free filtrate” is used almost uni- 
formly for vaccination purposes against 
blackleg. From information which I ob- 


tained personally from Professor Nitta of 
the Tokio University it appears that this 
product is placed above all others which 
we have at our command for immunization 
against bleckleg, and I have been told that 
the filtrate appears to afford a uniform pro- 
tection; and, besides this, the losses follow- 
ing vaccination or incidental to vaccination 
are thereby entirely avoided. 

In order to determine the value of this 
method of immunization, the writer under- 
took investigations along this line and sub- 
stantiated in every particular the results 
obtained in Japan. In the course of the ex- 
periments, it suggested itself to determine 
whether other culture media than that de- 
scribed above might be employed for the 
production of germ-free filtrate and with 
this in view duplicate tests were made with 
culture media, one containing the meat and 
one without the meat. The results were 
very convincing as to the necessity of hav- 
ing the meat in the media, since the filtrate 
obtained from this culture media possessed 
great immunizing value when tested out on 
calves, whereas the filtrate prepared from 
the media not having the meat failed to 
show any signs of protection. It was like- 
wise noted that the gas production in the 
media containing the meat was tremendous, 
whereas in the other flasks only a moderate 
gas formation took place. 

In the dosage of the filtrate, the recom- 
mendations for the Japanese product were 
followed, namely, 5 c.c. for immunizing pur- 
poses. Since, however, it appears advanta- 
geous to reduce the dosage to a quantity 
which can be more conveniently handled, 
attempts were made toward concentrating 
the filtrate. This has been successfully ac- 
complished in vacuum driers without sub- 
jecting the product to a temperature ex- 
ceeding 40° C. The filtrate is then pre- 
served with a definite percentage of gly- 
cerin to increase its keeping qualities. 

Guinea pig tests which were at first em- 
ployed exclusively for the standardization 
of the product proved that injections of 0.2 
c.c., 0.3 c.c., and 0.5 c.c. of the concentrated 
material when followed in ten days or two 
weeks’ time with an injection of virulent 
blackleg virus, produced a distinct immu- 
nity in the animals, since the control pigs, 
receiving the virus died, and the immunized 
animals survived. .The tests on the guinea 
pigs should be carried out as follows: 

In all eight guinea-pigs are used of which 
two serve as controls. Two of the remain- 
ing six receive 0.1 c.c.; two receive 0.4 c.c.: 
and two 0.6 c.c. of the filtrate. After ten 
days all pigs are injected with 0.5 c.c. of 
virulent blackleg virus. The virus is pre- 
pared by taking dried blackleg tissue, pul- 
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verizing it and mixing it with distilled wa- 
ter in such proportions that there will be 
about equal amounts of fluid and sediment. 
Of this coffee colored mixture, 0.5 c.c. is 
injected into each guinea-pig. It is required 
that at least four of the immunized guinea- 
pigs shall survive and both of the controls 
should die from the injections. 

The product has also been subjected to 
other severe tests on calves, in which the 
calves after injections of the blackleg fil- 
trate were subjected in two weeks’ time to 
an injection of 5 c.c. of blackleg virus, an 
amount which is used to infect calves with 
blackleg for the production of vaccine. 
Five calves which have been inoculated in 
this manner resisted the infection and only 
in one instance did a swelling appear at the 
point of injection of the virus. 

With reference to thé duration of the 
immunity produced, all the investigations 
indicate that the period extends for about 
one year. That is, thé same length of time 
as the immunity established by vaccine or 
by germ-free extracts. There is no conclu- 
sive information available whereby perma- 
nent immunity might be produced from the 
injection of any blackleg product. Of 
course, it is realized that the vaccination of 
calves with an effective product would in- 
duce an immunity which would protect the 


In the Jnternational Journal of Surgery 
Coward, of Columbia, S. C., has a paper on 
the treatment of infected wounds. In ref- 
erence to the use of carbolic acid he says: 
“We have thought and spoken of pure car- 
bolic’ acid as something of the greatest 
potency, all-conquering in its fight with germs. 
The truth is, of course, that, speaking com- 
paratively, pure phenol is a very feeble anti- 
septic; and in contending with the organisms 
which had obtained a firm hold on the nutrient 
medium of these fresh wound surfaces it was 
little better than nothing. Its bactericidal 
power, always feeble, is much reduced when 
it is called upon to-act in the presence of 
serum or pus; and when used in full strength 
it is apt to damage healthy tissues.” 

Further along in the article he gives’ the 
following table of strength of various anti- 
septic solutions : 


With Without 
Antiseptic Blood Serum Blood Serum 
I terse, 1 :250— 1:50— 
1:500+ — 1:1004 


animal during its time of greatest suscepti- 
bility, and since the immunity produced by 
the vaccination vanishes only gradually, 
the proportion of infection in effectively 
vaccinated animals would naturally be very 
insignificant. 

SUMMARY. 

i. Blackleg filtrate is an effective immu- 
nizing agent against blackleg. 

2. Blackleg filtrate confers an active im- 
munity, which protects cattle against the 
disease for as long a period of time as the 
germ-free extracts (aggressins) prepared 
from the juices of the tissues from affected 
cattle. 

3. Since it does not contain the black- 
leg germ in any form, it cannot produce 
the disease, therefore, losses incidental to 
vaccination with the powder or pellet form 
are entirely avoided. 

4. Blackleg filtrate may be prepared in 
a concentrated form and when suitably pre- 
served, will retain its potency for an almost 
indefinite period of time. 

5. It is essential to subject the blackleg 
filtrate to the various tests for sterility, 
both during the filtration and filling proc- 
esses in order to guard against any possi- 
ble contamination. 





Salicylic acid .............. 1 :2,500— 1 :100— 
1 :5,000-++ 1 :250-++ 
Peroxide of hydrogen.1 :3,500— 1:1,700— . 
1:8,000-+- 1 :2,000-+- 
Todin 1:100,000— + 1:1,000— 
1:1,000,000-+- 1:2,500+- 
Bichlorid of mercury..1:15,000,000— 1:25,000— 
1:10,000,000+- 1:50,000-++ 
Nitrate of silver.......... 1:1,000,000— + 1:10,000— 
1 


1:10,000,000-+- 1 :25,000-+- 
Hypochlorite of soda..1:500,000— 1:1,500— 
1:1,000,000-+ 1:2,000+- 

The plus sign indicates that the staphylococ- 
cus culture is positive and the minus sign that 
it remains sterile under exposure to the solu- 
tion for two hours. This study was made by 
Daufrane. 

He also has this to say of iodin: “Iodin, 
which is so useful for the sterilization of the 
skin, has given results much less satisfactory 
in the disinfecting of deep wounds, because 
it coagulated the proteins and irritated the 
tissues, and it has feeble power of penetra- 
tion. Wounds treated by it continue to sup- 
purate and cicatrize more freely than others.” 

M, R. Sterren, V. S,, M. D. C. 
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Food Conservation Necessary. 


Ts United States Department of Agri- 
culture is’ carrying on an energelic cam- 
paign to encourage farmers and stockmen 
to conserve all breeding stock. They urge 
that every influence be used to discourage 
“near-sighted profit taking” in selling for 
slaughter cows, heifers and sows that may 
be used for breeding purposes, even though 
good prices are offered on the market and 
feed is high. There exists a shortage of 
meat animals the world over, and indica- 
tions are that this may continue for an in- 
definite length of time. 

In a recent letter sent to publishers, the 
following recommendations are made: 

“Feeds not available or needed for hu- 
man consumption should be used as largely 
as possible in feeding live stock. By feed- 
ing straw or corn stover, especially for 
wintering mature stockers and breeding ani- 
mals, farmers will make the best possible 
use of these roughages. In this way a large 
proportion of the straw and stover ordi- 
narily burned or wasted can be manufac- 
tured into meat and milk. Grain sorghums, 
wherever they are available, should be fed 
to release corn for human uses. Grain, 
where fed, should be used as economically 
as possible. 

“Every animal should be a factory for 
turning inio food material inedible for hi- 
man beings. This will necessitate changes 
in many feeding formulas and stockmen 
are urged to apply at once to the U. S.De- 


partment of Agriculture or their State agri- 
cultural colleges for information as to the 
most effective and economical methods of 
feeding live stock under existing emergency 
conditions.” 

In this connection, we are pleased to note 
that one of our subscribers is doing his 
duty in a manner that is. commendable. 
We reproduce an article that appeared in 
the Times-Republican of Marshalltown, 
Iowa. The article is supplied us by a clip- 
ping bureau and is as follows: — 


VETERINARIAN DOES HIS BIT 





Saves Sixty-two Yearling Heifers For 
Breeding Purposes. 

Tama, May 7.—Dr. F. M. Maxfield, a 
veterinary surgeon of Tama, Iowa, showed 
his willingness to do his bit in food. con- 
servation last week when he was called, to 
perform the operation of ovariotomy upon 
sixty-two yearling heifers for a south Tama 
county farmer. The doctor refused to per- 
form the operations and offered to find the 
farmer a buyer for the-.heifers at a price 
equal to their value as beet. in order that 
they, might be saved for' breeding purposes. 
These heifers will be a yaluahle addition to 
the country’s food sol next winter,.as 
fresh cows, to say: nothifig of the’ value of 
the sixty calves thus saved to do their. bit 
as well. . “ 

This act of the dectir's is. considered as 
one which ought to be more. common in 
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this country at this time especially and if 
the farmers can only realize the seriousness 
of the food situation none of them would 
even consider turning their heifers into 
beef. 


PICTORIAL POSSIBILITIES FOR 
VETERINARIANS. 


Any one who has had occasion to make 
an extensive study of veterinary literature 
has been struck with the fact that compara- 
tively few good illustrations of typical or 
atypical conditions exist. Perhaps the chief 
reason for this dearth of helpful material is 
that opportunities for photographing the 
most suitable cases seldom present them- 
selves. 

In the first place the average veterinarian 
is not a photographet. Moreover, when he 
is called to see cases that are good subjects 
for illustrating pathological conditions, the 
surroundings or opportunities are not such 
as to meet the requirements of photogra- 
phy. It may be an emergency case when 
the practitioner has no camera or insuffi- 
cient time exists to procure the services of 
a photographer even though the expense 
were thought justifiable, or as is frequently 
the case, calls at night preclude practical 
photography by the amateur. 

Nevertheless, every veterinarian, whose 
practice is such that an occasional oppor- 
tunity is presented for photographing cases 
wherein the subjects would make appropri- 
ate illustrations for our current publications 
and more especially for works of reference, 
should make a special effort to photograph 
or have photographed such cases. Unfor- 
tunately the general practitioner does not 
appreciate the value of such photographs. 
He is more often attracted by the spec- 
tacular, by what seems to him to be very 
unusual, such as animals that have suffered 
amputation of legs and monstrosities. 

Often subjects that are typical and that 
would admirably illustrate diseased condi- 
tions, cannot be removed from quarters in 
which they are kept to suitable places for 
being photographed without jeopardizing 
their lives. This is true of acute constitu- 
tional disturbances such as pneumonia and 
pleurisy, and it is, therefore, difficult to get 
good illustrations of these cases that clearly 
portray expressions of the physiognomy 
during the critical stages of such affections. 
Characteristic attitudes depicting conditions 
such as acute gastric tympany in the horse 

or eversions of the uterus in the mare and 
certain cases of dystocia in the large ani- 
mals, are very difficult to procure in photo- 
graphic representations, 

The purpose of this article is to appeal 





to general practitioners to avail themselves 
of every opportunity that is offered to 
photograph typical cases of any condi- 
tion wherein the characteristics are not al- 
ready profusely illustrated. Every practi- 
tioner has occasion to return to his office 
for the purpose of procuring necessary ad- 
ditional equipment to care for animals that 
are critically ill. If he does not possess a 
camera, he could pre-arrange so that he 
might telephone a photographer who could 
be in readiness to accompany him on such 
occasions. In this way, even difficult cases 
to photograph could be got without delay. 
It is not difficult to photograph wounds, 
yet how many “close up” illustrations of 
extensive or serious wounds showing the 
condition before and after treatment, do we 
see in our publications? 

Practitioners may be assured that in tak- 
ing pains to photograph animals when it is 
possible to portray something typical, they 
are lending valuable assistance to the veter- 
inary profession, and in many instances 
such contributions will materially add to 
the available information on veterinary 
science. J. Vids, 


CRYPTORCHIDISM ILLUSTRATED 


We trust it will not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to a feature of this issue, which is the 
first appearance of colored plates illustra- 
tive of the regions concerned in cryptor- 
chidism. 

No pains were spared in the attempt to 
make the illustrations not only portray as 
much of this region of the anatomy as pos- 
sible, but special care was given to have 
them accurate. While the embalmed struc- 
tures have slightly altered the appearance 
of the tissues, nevertheless they are so 
nearly true to life that those who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the anatomy of 
this region may gain an accurate knowledge 
of the regional anatomy by a careful study 
of the illustrations and the captions. 

In reproducing illustrated objects in this 
way, the subject to be illustrated must first 
be photographed or exactly reproduced by 
an artist, who subsequently must so color 
the various parts that when they are pho- 
tographed for the purpose of making plates, 
the colors employed will set forth an exact 
reproduction of the original. Incidentally 
in work that is carefully done, the item of 
expense is not small; but in our efforts to 
serve our readers and present to them ma- 
terial of value and interest, we do not hesi- 
tate at the initial cost of any feature that 
we think will enhance the usefulness of our 
publication to the veterinary profession. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Stedman’s Medical Dictionary (Fourth Edi- 
tion), edited by Thomas Lathrop Stedman, 
A. M., M. D., Editor of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Practice of Medicine, comprises a num- 
ber of features which commend it to students 
of medicine, whether graduates or undergrad- 
uates, and may wisely he included in the li- 
brary of every veterinarian and veterinary 
student. It not only contains large additions 
to keep pace with the rapid progress of med- 
ical science, but shows careful elaboration and 
amplification of the content of former edi- 
tions. 

Among features of special merit is the pre- 
sentation: of Greek roots in English charac- 
ters, which makes this important information 
available to veterinary students who have not 
a knowledge of the Greek alphabet. The use 
of phonetic syllables in respelling words for 
pronunciation is also very valuable. Prefer- 
ence has been given to simplified forms, es- 
pecially in the elimination of diphthongs and 
the correlation of the use of some consonants, 
as the substitution of “c” for “k” in words of 
Greek origin. The definitions are concise-and 
clearly stated; also kindred subjects are 
grouped to make them easily accessible. 

William Wood & Company, publishers, are 
to be complimented upon the excellent work- 
manship, artistic arrangement and durable 
binding of the volume. Price $4.50 net. Wm. 
Wood & Co., New York.—C. D. Forse, D. 
V. M., Kansas City. 





A Text-Book of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Veterinary Medicine 
By Davin S. Wuitt, D.V.M., DEAN oF THE 
COLLEGE AND PRoFESSOR OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE IN THE OnI0 STATE 
University, CoLumsus, O. 


This is a neat 484-page volume divided 
into eleven parts, wherein there is consid- 
ered most affections of the domestic ani- 
mals that interest the American veter- 
inarian. The author states in his preface 
that the volume is designed primarily for 
the student of veterinary medicine and im- 
plies that its extreme brevity is purposive 
because other “books in this field have not 
been designed for undergraduate students; 
they are bulky, comprehensive works of 
reference of little pedagogic value; all of 
them have been superseded by newer edi- 
tions in the original tongue.” 

It cannot be denied that the use of a 
well written though extremely brief text- 
book on this subject is of immense impor- 
tance to the veterinary student. Instructors 
are well aware of the great handicap which 
besets every student who depends princi- 
pally upon notes taken of lectures given in 
the class-room. This work if carefully read 
by students will serve as a substantial basis 
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upon which they may later enlarge their 
knowledge of the subject. 

If the author had in addition to crediting 
references where this has been done, cited 
publications from which such references 
were taken, it would have served materially 
to encourage students in further reading. 

The discussion of diseases of the stomach 
and bowels is especially practical. On page 
101 the author states, “To consider all con- 
ditions in the horse which produce more or 
less violent abdominal pain a specific dis- 
ease, and to treat them all more or less 
alike, is unscientific and a menace to the 
patient.” Many general practitioners would 
do well to carefully consider this statement 
and then to avoid routine treatment in di- 
gestive disturbances. Truly then as the 
author states, “Were it possible in all cases 
to make an accurate diagnosis the clinical 
term ‘colic’ would disappear from veterinary 
as it has from human medicine.” Moreover, 
better results would attend the handling oi 
cases of indigestion in the horse. 

On page 113 in discussing treatment for 
spasmodic colic, the author presumably 
wishes to recommend the use of chlora! 
hydrate, but through a typographical error 
“chloral” is named. This error is unfor- 
tunately chiefly in that it will tend to fur- 
ther encourage the already prevalent habil 
among students of referring to chloral hy- 
drate in this manner. 

On page 131 in the consideration of the 
treatment for traumatic indigestion of the 
ox, the author states “In a few instances 
surgical interference has been successful. 
Little encouragement is given the studeat 
to give surgical treatment in these cases. 

Infectious diseases receive very able con- 
sideration and little space is devoted to dis- 
eases not indigenous to this country. It is 
quite obvious that the author does not ad- 
vocate the general use of bacterins either 
for preventive or curative purposes. Like 
many others, he does not appreciate the re- 
liability and practicability of the intradermal 
test for tuberculosis in cattle. In grouping 
the several methods of employing dermal 
tests, he states that the intradermal method 
“ig still in the experimental stage!” 

The author employs throughout the book 
the old anatomical nomenclature. A com- 
bination of both the old and the new would 
have proved very helpful to students. 

A very commendable though unpopular 
feature in the work is the scarcity of set 
prescriptions and formulae. This it is 
hoped will tend to discourage the unfor- 
tunate propensity of students and practi- 
tioners to copy formulae rather than to at- 
tempt to master therapeutics. 

Cloth bound, price $3.25 net. Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia. 

it Pha gon PS 
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Pathology and Differential Diagnosis of In- 
fectious Diseases of Animals, V. A. 
Moore, 4th Edition. 


This volume is a well written description 
of the various infective diseases of animals 
including those diseases caused by various 
bacteria, yeasts, moulds, protozoa, filtrable 
viruses, as well as some apparently infec- 
tious diseases of unknown origin. 

Chapter I includes a description of the 
general principles of infection, in which the 
author has given definitions and concise 
explanations of the most important terms 
pertinent to the subject of infection and 
infectious diseases. In this chapter, there 
is found a classification of bacteria, which 
is found to be the basis of the classifica- 
tion and arrangement of the various bac- 
terial diseases. There is also a brief con- 
sideration in this chapter of navel ill, white 
scours in calves and Some other less im- 
portant diseases. 

Chapter II contains a description of the 
various conditions caused by streptococci. 

Chapter III is devoted to a consideration 
of micrococci and the disease takosis. 

Chapter IV is important, for it includes 
a consideration of the diseases caused by 
non-motile, rod shaped bacteria, viz.: the 
diseases: of the hemorrhagic septicaemia 
group, anthrax, glanders, tuberculosis, 
Johne’s disease, infectious abortion and 
some other diseases. 

Chapter V contains the description of 
those diseases caused by motile rod shaped 
bacteria, as salmonellosis, necrobacillosis, 
tetanus, blackleg and malignant edema. 

Chapter VI is devoted to a description of 
the higher bacteria and to a specific con- 
sideration of actinomycosis and: related 
conditions. 

Chapter VII. In this chapter, there is 
found a general consideration of fungi and 
some of the more important diseases caused 
by the same. 

Chapters VIII to XII inclusive, contain 
descriptions of protozoa and protozoon dis- 
eases, in which is found a consideration of 
spirochetosis, amebiasis, piroplasmosis, ‘try- 
panosomiasis and micro-sporidiosis. 

Chapter XIII.-In this chapter, the au- 
thor has grouped the -various diseases, in 
which the causative factor is still undeter- 
mined and those diseases’ caused by filtrable 
viruses. 

Chapter XIV is of special. importance, for 
it contains a general description of im- 
munity and protective inoculations. 

Chapter XV is devoted to a general con- 
sideration of disinfection,-in which is in- 
cluded a brief description of variability of 
various bacteria to disinfectants, variable 
conditions encountered in disinfecting, and 
to some of the disinfectants. 


Appendices I and II, are brief statements 
of the sanitary requirements of the various 
states and the regulations governing meat 
inspection in the United States. 

In reviewing this volume one is forcibly 
impressed. with the concise descriptions, 
systematic arrangement, and clear cut il- 
lustrations found therein. The uniformity 
of the scheme followed by the author is of 
material assistance to students and will be 
appreciated by those using this volume as 
a reference book. 

The subject of differential diagnosis is 
given careful consideration and will be of 
very great value to those concerned in the 
diagnosis of the various infective diseases. 
Although the description of some diseases 
may seem rather lengthy, the subject mat- 
ter as a whole is relatively condensed, but 
yet easily understood. 

The author has not confined his descrip- 
tions to disease found in any one locality 
or country but has included the description 
of the most important diseases found in all 
parts of the world. As an American pub- 
lication, some may criticize this volume 
because of the space devoted to diseases 
primarily of foreign countries and for the 
brief mention that is given to the preval- 
ence in the United States of such diseases 
as anthrax and hemorrhagic septicaemia. 
However, the description of diseases of 
foreign countries is valuable in a book of 
this character, as efficient sanitary officers 
should possess knowledge, not only of the 
diseases of their country but also of for- 
eign countries. But it is probable that this 
volume would be read with more interest 
by Americans if the description of the dis- 
eases found in the United States contained 
less consideration of the same diseases in 
foreign countries. 

The value of the portion of the appendix 
referring to sanitary regulations in a book 
of this character is doubtful because of the 
frequent changes of sanitary officials and 
also of the regulations. 

The bibliography is quite complete and 
will be appreciated by investigators and 
others who are desirous of further knowl- 
edge. 

This volume is of value to sanitarians, 
practitioners and students of veterinary 
medicine and should not only be found in 
the library of those interested in compara- 
tive medicine, but it should also be fre- 
quently used as a vast amount of classified 
accurate valuable information is contained 
therein—A. T. Kinsley. 

Cloth bound 593 pages, 120 illustrations, 
price $4.50 net. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 
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Pitfall No. 20 


Prognosis 


S THIS is the season of the year when 

many young practitioners are entering 
upon their duties for the first time, it might 
not be amiss to sound a warning abcut the 
dangers of venturing into the realm of proph- 
esy too freely while deliberating over their 
first patients. 

The domain of prognosis is full of ugly, 
deep and very dangerous pitfalls that trap 
even the old, experienced practitioners. It is 
however the recruit who should heed them. 
The knowing veterinarian, that is, the ex- 
perienced man takes a circuitous route around 
the pitfalls in prognosis; the youngster walks 
right into them. Over-confident of his 
knowledge of pathology the youngster falls 
into the traps, whereas the “old head,” having 
an intimate acquaintance with amphibology, 
passes safely over. He was taught in the 
school of experience that the course patho- 
logical processes may take is clouded with 
uncertainty; that they have a trend too freak- 
ish to be pre-determined; and that they have 
a way of taking unexpected turns at unex- 
pected moments to the utter dismay of the 
too willing prophet. 

The young practitioner invariably digs his 
own pitfalls by forthwith talking too much. 
Taking advantage of his first opportunity to 
display his vast medical vocabulary he im- 
prudently proceeds to deliver long lectures 
over his patients. And this he does before 
having learned the fine art and the wisdom of 
ambiguity at’ which the old practitioner is a 


_pastmaster. 


Unprotected statements that patients are 
fatally stricken, that they are incurable and 
shouldbe shot, that it will not pay to treat 
them, that they will recover at a definite time, 
that they are sure to recover, or that their 
ailments are trivial, are so many very unwise 
prophesies that will surely ensnare the incau- 
tious, over-confident youngster who indulges 
too freely in them. Avoid them if you would 


succeed, clothing your statements with a more 
cunning ambiguity. If this is deceit, it is 
born of necessity. The conscience must seek 
relief in the mystery and tricky trend of dis- 
ease processes even when their character and 
location are discernible. 

The following conversation overheard by 
the writer a few days ago—the inspiration for 
these remarks—illustrates the point: 

Dr. Doz: (Driving up to a farm barn in 
response to a hurry-up call). Hello, Bill, 
what’s the matter? 

Curent: Hurry up, doc, I’ve a darn sick 
horse. I don’t know what ails ’im, but he’s 
awful bad. Been sick since noon. 

(Dr. Doe hastens into.the stable and finds 
a horse down in a single stall, soaked in 
perspiration, cast with its head under the 
manger and kicking with all fours.) 


CiiENT: What do you think’s the matter 
with ’im? 
Dr. DoE: I can hardly tell until we get 


him out of there. 

(Everybody pulls and the horse is soon up 
on its feet, but soon cramps and falls down 
again in the aisle.) 

Curent: What do you think of ’im, doc? 

Dr. Doe: Well, he seems bad enough. Go 
out and get a bucket of hot water in a clean 


pail. Hs 
Farm Hanp: . Think you can pull ’im out? 
Dr. Doe: Go and. get a. decent halter so 


that we can handle him. . Bring one with a 
good long shank. ©... 

Curent: (Returning with a pail of steam- 
ing hot water.) What do you think’s wrong 
with. ’im?, 

Dr. Doe: -Get some wisps of straw, all 
of you, and rub him dry. Rub hard and get 
a good warm blanket. 

CurENT: Don’t you-think it’s his water? 

Dr. DoE: That water is too hot; see if you 
can get some cold to temper it. 
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Curent: (Returning with a pail of cold 
water which he pours into the hot to cool it.) 
How’s this? Is that cool enough? Do you 
think you can save ‘im? I’m afraid he’s go- 
ing to die. What do you think? 

Dr. Doe: I have seen sicker horses re- 
cover. Close that door and that back window. 
It’s entirely too drafty in here for a sick 
horse. 

CurENT: Doc, what do you think’s the mat- 
ter with him? 

Dr. DoE: Now hold his head ’til I give 
him this medicine. (The doctor administers 
a, capsule.) 

Curent: Gee, he’s awful sick. I’m afraid 
he’s gone. What do you think? 

Dr. Doz: Now hold that tail aside while I 
give him this injection and be careful you 
don’t get splashed up. , 

(After giving the enema the client is kept 
busy for half an hour walking the patient 
about in the yard.) 

Curent: (After returning the horse to the 
stable.) I’m afraid he’s getting worse. 

Dr. Doz: (No reply. Administers another 
capsule and goes out to the automobile for 
his hypodermic.) Now bed down that big 
stall back there with lots of straw. Hurry up 
before he gets cast again in this narrow place. 
(Everybody is busy for ten minutes preparing 
the new quarters.) 

Dr. DoE: (Leading the horse into the new 
stall, where it immediately throws itself and 
stretches out full lenzth). Now let him 
alone. 

Farm HAnp: Jimminy crickets he’s awful 
sick. 

Curent: By gad, I’d hate to lose that 
horse. (Anxiously.) Do you think he’s get- 
ting better? 

Dr. Doe: Now, Bill, I wish you would 
ring me up at six o’clock and let me know 
how he is. I have another call to make and 
will be home by that time. : 

Curent: Do you think his water is all 
right? I haven’t seen him make water today. 
Don’t you think you ought to draw it? 

Dr. Doe: Look out there and don’t let 
him get cast against that wall. (Everybody 
gets busy pulling the horse away from the 
wall.) 

Curent: He’s breathing awful hard doc. 
I wonder if he’s getting lung fever. What do 
you think’s the trouble? 

Dr. Doe: It seems to be a very serious 
obstruction of the bowels. Now give him this 
medicine every half hour and don’t fail to 
ring me up at six. 

At six o’clock the horse is reported still 
colicky, but improved, but another call is 
made on suspicion that the favorable report 
is due to bad judgment. 

On this visit the pulse is found failing, 
respirations shallow and fast, body soaked in 


cold perspiration, extremities cold, body 
shivering and membranes highly injected. 

Cu1ENT: Well, what do thing of him now? 

Dr. DoE: (Gravely.) Bill, there is no help 
for him. He has a fatal inflammation of the 
bowels and can not recover. (In ten minutes 
the horse falls over and dies.) 

Here is a display of cunning that neither 
compromised the doctor nor created any sus- 
picion of his inability to make a prognosis on 
the first visit. Everybody agreed that every- 
thing was done to save its life, because the 
doctor kept them all busy every minute, and 
he knew it was a bad case by the way he 
made them all work. In short an implied 
prognosis was given, but there was no pitfall 
to fall into. 

Notice also that the diagnosis was guarded 
in the general term “inflammation of the 
bowels,” although the doctor had confided to 
me right from the start that he thought it 
was some form of gut tie. To have stated 
even this much might have been a mistake 
because a post mortem might have failed to 
show any such condition. 





No. 21—An old experienced veterinarian 
delivered a pure bred Herford of a fine calf, 
leaving instruction to notify him if the after 
birth did not come away in due time. One 
hour later the mother delivered herself of a 
twin brother, one just as fine as the other. 
Moral: Post operative examinations are 
often worth while even in simple cases of 
parturition. L. A. M. 





Some Facts About Abortion Disease 

By E. C. Schroeder and W. E. Cotton, re- 
printed from Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., April, 1917. 

Practically the same data regarding abor- 
tion disease in cattle as appeared in an article 
by the same authors in the February issue of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, is contained in this treatise. The writers 
claim they have enough evidence to prove at 
least two facts; namely, that the udders of 
cows are a common habitat of abortion bacilli, 
and that the bodies of non-pregnant cows do 
not harbor abortion bacilli elsewhere than in 
their udders. To prevent spread of abor- 
tion disease it is recommended that owners 
have tests for the disease made in all cattle 
to be admitted to their herds, also that they 
carefully dispose of aborted fetuses, after- 
births and discharges from the vaginas of in- 
fected cows. The treatment of individual 
cows should be left to the practicing veteri- 
narian. Douching is said to be good practice, 
but the use of germicidal solutions in such a 
cleaning of the uterus is discouraged on the 
ground that solutions strong enough to kill 
bacteria may also prove harmful to the tis- 
sues. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but 
he does not want, nor cannot undertake to monopolize this portion of the department. Any reader 
who can furnish further and better information in reply to any query is urgently requested to do 

Where the treatments advised in these replies is adopted it is hoped that those employing 


so. 
them will report their results whether good or bad. 


writing anything concerning it. 


Query No. 295. I have been treating a 
coach mare for paralysis of the sphincter 
and bladder for the past six or eight weeks 
and have failed to get results. She was 
treated with the following: nux vomica, 
two drams every two hours until six doses 
were given; then every three or four hours 
alternating every third day with Fowler’s 
solution. Soft feeds were given and she 
was turned out to grass. Please advise 
what line of treatment should be followed. 


Repty sy Dr. Quitman: This _ condi- 
tion is due to pressure upon some portion 
of the spinal cord. Put your patient on 
two-dram doses of potassium iodid given in 
solution three times daily about an hour 
before feeds. This may have to be con- 
tinued for several weeks. 





Query No. 296.. In those cloudy condi- 
tions of the eye where there is inflamma- 
tion, is it in the anterior chamber, or does 
it involve the membranes covering the 
anterior chamber? What is the best treat- 
ment to use in those conditions? What is 
the action of echinacea? 


Repry sy Dr. Quitman: This cloudi- 
ness may be in the anterior chamber of 
the eye if from a general inflammation, or it 
may be an opacity of the cornea. The fol- 
lowing will prove useful: 











BR 
Ungt. hydrarg. nitratis 5i 
Oleati hydrarg. 5ii 
Adeps lanae hyd Biv 


M. Sig: Rub in gently twice daily on 
the upper and lower lids, also in a margin 
of about two inches around the orbital 
fossae and into the skin of the supra-orbital 
fossae. If there is no improvement in a 
week or ten days, give two-dram doses of 
potassium iodid three times daily internally. 

Echinacea is a cardiac stimulant and al- 
terative useful in blood dyscrasia of various 
kinds. 


In all cases give the number of the query when 


Query No. 297. Will some one give me a 
good treatment for opacity of the cornea 
in horses as a result of irritation. My treat- 
ment has been three grains silver nitrate 
to an ounce of distilled water. I some- 
times have a case where there are little 
abrasions of the cornea and the remainder 
will be covered with a bluish white opacity. 
—C. C. M. 


Repty: See Dr. Quitman’s answer to the 
preceding query. 





Query No. 298. I should like to learn from 
some experienced practitioner about the use 
of Pituitrin in sows after labor has ceased.— 
F. H. B., Kentucky. 


Repiy sy Dr. W. F. BRowNLEE: I have used 
“Petuitary Extract” in one mil-doses injected 
deep in muscular tissue of hip, repeated. in 
from one to three hours if necessary, with 
some very good results in cases where sow 
has ceased to labor, and no mal-presentation 
exists. Liberal injections of carbolized oil in 
the vagina at the same time are of great as- 
sistance. Very satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained with Pituitrin if it is used in time and 
in cases where it is indicated. 





Query No. 299. Dr. Kaupp’s “Animal Par- 
asites” mentioned the rabbit as a host for 
Taenia serrata, and mentioned only the cystic 
form. In this locality practically all grown 
rabbits are more or less infested with Cysti- 
cercus pisiformis and also the mature tape- 
worm. 

Partial description: Head small, neck (so 
called) three to four inches, body (segments) 
from fifteen inches -to two feet, color yellow. 
Often there is a plurality of grown taeniae 
and the host suffers a diffuse parietal perito- 
nitis. 

Assuming the rabbit’s abdomen is not per- 
forated with shot, I find the taeniae first in 
the small viscus, which I believe is their 
natural habitat, scolex and neck showing 
plainly through the viscus. If the autopsy is 
performed immediately after death, the small 
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intestines are in motion for some time. The 
scolex is easily pulled out with the neck. 

Second, in the peritoneal cavity free mov- 
ing. Third, in the peritoneal cavity with 
their scolices and about one-sixteenth of an 
inch of their necks buried in any part of the 
tabbit’s viscera except the stomach. They do 
— probably trying to get away from the 
ight. 

I should like to know the name of this taenia. 
Is it different from Taenia serrata? What 
are the grown taeniae doing in the peritoneal 
cavity? 

Belle, Fla. J. D. PAwterta. 

Repty sy B. F. Kaupp, M. Sc., D. V. S.— 
The Taenia serrata in the adult form is found 
in the intestines of the.dog. The larval or 
cystic stage is found in the peritoneal cavity 
of the rabbit and is galled the Cysticercus 
pisiformis. 

According to Ostertag the Cysticercus pisi- 
formis quite frequently undergoes a caseous 
degeneration, not only in the interior but also 
upon the surface of the internal organs. The 
cysticercus disease of rabbits may appear in 
an epizootic form and may give rise to con- 
fusion with tuberculosis, in consequence of 
the caseation of the parasite. Hunters wrong- 
ly called the alteration in question a syphi- 
litic process, or a venereal disease of the hare. 

The dog becomes infested with Taenia 
serrata in eating the viscera of rabbits or 
hares containing these live cysticerci. When 
these have reached the intestine of the dog, 
their caudal vesicle contracts and becomes de- 
tached; the same occurs with the body. The 
scolex fixes itself on the mucous membrane, 
and its posterior part produces, by incessant 
gemmation, new segments. Twelve days after 
their introduction into the digestive tract of 
the dog, the taeniz are one to three centi- 
meters long, and in about twelve months their 
development is so advanced that the last seg- 
‘ments are mature and commence to be de- 
tached. The ripe ova given to -rabbits be- 
come cysticerci. It-is- then, by the proglit- 
tides that are expelled with the feces, and the 
ova ‘which escape from this and are scattered 
over the grass or carried by water, that the 
dog is the cause of the introduction of this 
parasite into the organism of the rabbit. 

The’ scolex of. this cystercus or of the 
taenia is provided with two circular rows or 
rostellum of hooklets. There are from 34 to 
38 hooklets in all. 

I am very much interested in what Dr. J. D. 
Pawletta says about tape worm infestation of 

-the peritoneal cavity of the rabbit and should 
like very much to have some specimens: sent 
to this laboratory for study. 





’ Query No. 300. A few days ago I was asked 
‘to dehorn a large vicious bull and after re- 
moving one horn, during which process I had 
a difficult time in spite of all reasonable means 


of restraint at my command, I decided to re- 
sort to H-M-C. I administered two formula- 
B tablets, waited twenty minutes and gave 
two more, then waited fifty minutes, when I 
cast the bull and proceeded to remove the 
second horn. This was done without resist- 
ance on the part of the animal after the first 
struggle, but upon completion of the job, he 
had gone to bull heaven. This animal was in 
prime condition but not excessively fat. I am 
anxious to know if the surgical shock is alone 
responsible—E. C. M. 

Repry sy J. V. Lacrorx—It is probable that 
surgical shock is responsible for the death of 
this bull, but to say that it alone is responsible, 
is to be presumptuous. We know from ex- 
perience that the condition which we recognize 
as surgical shock is a suddenly appearing and 
more or less marked depression that attends 
serious physical or mental disturbance. Where 
the disturbance is of sufficient violence, there 
occurs cardiac and respiratory arrest, and this 
is usually preceded by a marked fall in blood 
pressure. The amount of morphin and hyoscin 
given in this instance was not sufficient to ma- 
terially contribute to the occurrence of shock. 
It is quite likely that the violent struggling of 
the bull in resisting restraint was directly re- 
sponsible for the unfortunate outcome. 





Query No. 301. Will some one give his 
pet prescription for a general tonic.— 
Cr: 

Repty sy Dr. Quitman: It is pre- 
sumed that this is intended for a horse, and 
as a tonic in powder form the following is 
excellent: 














BR 
Arsen. trioxidi 388 
Quin. sulph. SVJ 
Ferri sulph. exsic: : 3jss 
Nucis vom. pulv Bij 
Potas. nit. 3iij 





M. ft. Chart No. XII. 
Sig: One powder t. i. d. 


If a liquid is desired, a good prescription 
is as follows: 




















R 
Strych. sulph. i ‘gt.xij 
Ac. citrici. 3ss 
Aq. 3j 
M. ft. sol. et ad 
Quin. sulph. 3ss 
Tr. ferri. chlor 3ij-iv 
Alcoholis 5viij 
Syrupi q. s. ad Oj 





M. Sig: Two ounces in one-half pint 
water, t. i. d. after meals. (Dissolve the 
quinin in the iron.) : 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS nf 387 


Query No. 302. What is the physiological 
action of sodium. cacodylate?—J. O. R. C. 

Repty sy Dr. Quitman: It is the 
same as that of arsenic, but when ad- 
ministered hypodermically, which is the best 
method of using it, it is far less toxic. An 
article fully describing the actions and use 
of sodium cacodylate appears in the May issue. 





; Query No. 303. What is the action of 
iron arsenite when the triple arsenates are 
given? Is it absorbed? 

Repty By Dr. Quitman: The action of 
iron arsenite is simply that of arsenic and 
iron, into which it is split up in the stomach. 
The iron is absorbed either as an albuminate 
or chlorid of iron. The arsenic is absorhed 
without material chemical change directly 
from the stomach if that organ is empty. If 
full, it is carried into the intestines and ab- 
sorbed from them by means of the lacteals. 





Query No. 304. What is generally used 
for the treatment and prevention of crypto- 
gamic poisoning in cattle due to eating en- 
silage that is fermented or affected by pink 
rot? I have had one case die. The symptoms 
were staggering, salivation, gradual loss of ap- 
petite, and finally complete loss of appetite, 
gradual emaciation and death from complete 
exhaustion. I treated this steer with no bene- 
fit and have another one in the same h:rd 
that is doing no good. I used saline and oil 
as cathartics and turpentine, sodium hyposul- 
phite, aromatic spirits of ammonia, spirits 
nitrous ether, stimulants, etc. The steer thar is 
sick now is gradually “getting worse and I 
want to be better prepared to treat any new 
cases that may occur. A peculiar thing in 
both of these cases was that the affected steers 
were the poorest eaters in the herd; always 
waiting until. the other cattle had eaten their 
feed, then eating what had been picked over. 
They are of the narrow “slab-side” type of 
cattle. It seems strange that these animals 
that ate the least should be firstaffected, un- 
less the other cattle noticed the difference in 
taste and rejected the moldy or frozen food. 

H. I. 


Repty By Dr. Quirman: So far as pre- 
vention goes, the only possible prevention l’es 
in the removal of the cause, and in the case 
you describe the cause being known, this 
should be easy. The condition you describe 
is one of the many forms commonly called 
forage poisoning. There is no specific in this 
condition as the fatality depends to a great 
extent upon the kind or character of the 
poison consumed, the resistance of the animal 
and whether the ailment manifests itself in 
the acute or subacute form. The most satis- 
factory treatment thus far known is a quick 
acting purgative in acute cases followed by 


liberal doses of saline purgatives, or should 
the quick acting purgative not be indicated, by 
all ‘means use the saline purgative. In con- 
junction with this, permanganate of potash 
and aluminum sulphate are two drugs of some 
value in this disease. These should be given 
well diluted. Stimulants and other symptom- 
atic treatment should be administered as indi- 
cated. 

The reason that the poorest eaters and least 
thrifty steers come down first is natural be- 
cause of their lower resistance. 





Query No. 305. Is the new anesthetic 
mentioned in connection with the clinic at 
the Missouri Valley meeting at Omaha a 
secret preparation, and if so what is charged 
for it?—W. L. 

Repty sy Dr. Quitman: The an- 
esthetic is as follows: For young dogs and 
cats use ether and aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, equal parts. For adult dogs, at 
least over two years of age, use the A. C. E. 
mixture, which as you no doubt know con- 
sists of alcohol one part, chloroform two 
parts and ether three parts, using this com- 
bination with an equal amount of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. In other words, with 
one ounce of the above, use one ounce of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia. The aromatic 
spirits of ammonia is added because it 
renders anesthesia much safer and quicker, 
which it does by virtue of its being a 
respiratory stimulant, quickening and deep- 
ening respiration, thus producing anesthesia 
sooner, and by virtue of its cardiac stimu-— 
lating action, it renders anesthesia safer and 
the patient recovers from the anesthesia 
much quicker than it otherwise would. 





Query No. 306. On April 5th I was called 
one-half mile above town to see a four-year- 
old filly. The owner had driven her to town 
in a walk and on nearing home, she showed 
signs of being choked. He came for.me as 
fast as he could and I arrived there within 
thirty minutes from the time she first showed 
signs of choking, and on examining her, found 
her lungs almost filled with a frothy fluid 
which completely filled them in just a few 
minutes. I autopsied her and could find no 
foreign body of any kind. The lungs were 
completely filled with this yellow serum. This 
filly had never had a sick spell and had eaten 
her feed that morning. I should like to know 
the cause of this rapid filling of the lungs.— 
A. C. D. : 

Repty sy Dr. F. F. Brown—It is evident 
this case was one of pulmonary edema, which 
disorder is characterized by an exudation of 
serous fluid into the bronchioles and alveoli 
of the lungs. Pulmonary edema is rarely a 
primary affection, being dependent in the ma- 
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jority of cases upon some pre-existing condi- 
tion, that seriously impairs the free circulation 
of the blood through the lungs. Such impair- 
ment exists largely in obstructive areas in 
the lungs, as may arise incident -to hepatiza- 
tion, tuberculosis or tumor growths; also from 
new growths that may encroach upon the pul- 
monary veins, general cardiac weakness re- 
sulting. from previous disease, and insufficiency 
of the heart valves, with especial reference to 
the mitral, whose imperfect closure permits a 
reflux of blood toward the lungs at each pul- 
sation of the heart. 

It is inferred, that no history indicates that 
this animal displayed any previous symptoms 
such as would excite the attention of the own- 
er, therefore the opportunity for making a 
careful study of the pre-existing morbid state 
did not present itself. Wt is recognized that 
attacks of pulmonary edema are usually pre- 
cipitated by excitement, exertion, overheating 
the body, and so on, some or all of which 
may have been a factor in this particular case, 
the animal being of an age when it would be 
more easily disturbed by such influences. Had 
an opportunity presented itself by which an 
examination of the thoracic cavity could have 
been made, it is quite likely dull sounds would 
have been elicited on percussion, and a dimin- 
ished vesicular murmur heard on auscultation. 
Both crepitant and moist rales prevail in these 
cases. The chief diseases needing differentia- 
tion are bronchiolitis acute pulmonary hyper- 
emia and hemorrhage from the lungs. The 
first two diseases mentioned being inflamma- 
tory in character serve to promote thermic 
disturbances not observed in pulmonary edema. 
The frothy, serous discharge from the nos- 
trils seen in edema is of a hemorrhagic char- 
acter in those associated with inflammation, 
while in hemorrhage from the lungs it is of a 
decided sanguinary character. 


Trichlor-Tertiarybutyl Alcohol Anesthesia 


By L. W. Rowe, Research Laboratory, 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The description, action and uses of trichlor- 
tertiarybutyl alcohol in anesthesia of animals 
are: set forth in this pamphlet. The trade 
name of this drug is “Chloretone.” It is rec- 
ommended especially for anesthetizing animals 
in experiments where the recovery of the 
subject is not essential, as it produces a long 
and. steady anesthesia, the pulse rate being 
only slightly lessened and the heart action 
remaining good. Thus it is particularly adapt- 
ed for experiments upon the blood pressure. 
If the recovery of the animal is desired, pre- 
liminary narcosis should be produced by a 
hypodermic injection of morphin followed by 
an injection of Chloretone in a smaller dose 
than when the drug is used alone. 


Immunity in Tuberculosis 
Munch & Leschke (Munch, Med. Wochen. 
No. 24) 

These authors carried out extensive in- 
vestigations on this subject. In order to 
bring about a reaction in tuberculosis it is 
not necessary to utilize all the constituents 
of tubercle bacilli (partial antigens), but 
each partial antigen (proteid, fatty acids, 
lipoids, neutral fats, toxins) may each pro- 
duce a reaction of hypersensitiveness. 

The reaction of hypersensitiveness is a 
more delicate tuberculosis reagent than the 
complement-fixation, since the latter may 
be obliterated by the inhibiting substances. 
In various species of animals the produc- 
tion of specific complement-fixing tuber- 
culosis antibodies may be produced with 
varying readiness, with a preparatory treat- 
ment of tubercle bacilli suspension; this is 
accomplished most readily in goats, with 
more difficulty in rabbits and guinea pigs, 
and with the most difficulty in cattle. 

There is no relation between the amount 
of complement-fixation or the tuberculosis 
antibodies producing hypersensitiveness, 
and the degree of immunity for tuber- 
culosis. 

For the production of immunity in tuber- 
culosis it is necessary to undertake a treat- 
ment with all ingredients of the bacillus 
of tuberculosis (partial antigens); if one 
of these partial antigens is missing it is 
not possible to induce an active immunity. 

It is possible to produce, with dead tu- 
bercular virus, a true hypersensitiveness 
for tuberculin, as well as under certain 
conditions a strong tuberculosis immunity. 

In the self immunization of man the 
passive immunization against tuberculosis 
is also dependent upon the presence of all 
partial antibodies. A ‘passive protection 
against virulent tuberculosis infection was 
successfully established with the serum of 
a tuberculosis-immune person, containing 
all partial antibodies. The serum of the 
same person at another time when it no, 
longer contained all of the partial anti- 
bodies, proved without effect in experi- 
mental attempts to produce passive im- 
munization. 

All experiments with tuberculosis immune 
sera, leukocytic emulsions, and suspensions 
of erythrocytes, for the inducement of a 
protection’ against tuberculosis gave neg- 

ative results. This was also the case with 
organ extracts of tuberculous and tuber- 
culosis-immune animals, in attempts to 
transmit a protection against tuberculosis. 
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It is the intention of the writer to use these columns to discuss the 


subject of poisonous plants. 


I shall, therefore, be glad to have read- 


ers of the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine send specimens of 
alleged poisonous plants to me. The queries will be given prompt at- 


tention.—L. H. P. 


Is the Ohio Buckeye Poisonous ? 


R. S. R. HOWARD, of Hillsboro, Ohio, 

sends me the folloiwng interesting notes 
on the Ohio buckeye (Aesculus glabra) and an 
interesting clipping from the Literary 
Digest. 

“Buckeye is an American name for the dif- 
ferent species of horse-chestnut (Aesculus) 
native to the United States. 

“The species commonly distinguished are 
the sweet buckeye (AE. flavw), the Ohio or 
fetid buckeye (AE. glabra and the variety 
arguta), and the California buckeye (AE. 
Californica). 

“The kind I am most interested in is the 
Ohio or fetid buckeye (Aesculus glabra). 
Colloquially called ‘bugeyed.’ 

“Is it poisonous? 

“This has always been an open question with 
me, with the buckeye having the benefit of the 
doubt. 

“T know it is a popular belief and is com- 
monly reputed that animals become buckeyed 
and I have known of veterinarians, who 
should have known better, to wisely declare 
their patients to be buckeyed. 

“T am not knocking, I am only seeking the 
truth. In my own mind I am almost tempted 
to place the term ‘buckeyed’ in the same 
category with ‘forage poisoning,’ ‘that asylum 
for universal ignorance’ as Prof. Fish calls 
it. I have seen large groves of buckeye trees 
in wood pastures where stock of all kinds 
ranged most ‘of the year. I have seen cattle 
eating the fallen ripe fruit of the Ohio buck- 
eye and they apparently suffered no ill effects. 
In Switzerland sheep are fattened on two 
pounds of ground horse-chestnuts fed night 
and morning. The name horse-chestnut re- 
ceived its name from the former use of the 
fruit when ground as food for horses. 


“T have opened the stomachs of a number 
of cattle months after the time of falling of 
buckeyes and found handsful of the whole 
fruit in them. These several cattle died of 
various causes. I once attempted to feed some 
whole buckeyes to my own cows, but the 
buckeyes remained in their boxes -until I 
threw them out weeks after. I have been 
told of crushed Ohio buckeyes being used as 
soap by some of the hill people. I have often 
thought I would sometime try this myself. I 
have it on good authority that in Europe, es- 
pecially in Germany, deer and such ani- 
mals in zoological collections are wintered 
largely on horse-chestnuts (A. Hippocas- 
tunum), and sheep and poultry are fattened 
altogether on the same and the leaves are 
used as bedding. Of course these chestnuts 
are a different species from the Ohio buckeye 
(AE, glabra). 

“The California buckeye is uséd for food 
by some Indian tribes. It may be that some 
one species or more are poisonous, but as to 
the Ohio buckeye, I must say with the Scotch 
‘I hae me doots, I hae me doots.’ 

“Perhaps in your valuable book you thrash 
out the buckeye question thoroughly. If I 
had a copy (and I am sorry I have not), I 
might not have needed to write you. Again, 
—are Ohio buckeyes poisonous to domestic 
animals? It is possible we are wasting a food 
supply for animals. I consider the “Ohio 
buckeye a strikingly handsome and beautiful 
tree, the only drawback to it is that its leaves 
fall early, often in midsummer.” 

We have in eastern United States the sweet 
buckeye (A. octandra and the variety hybrida) 
the A. Pavia, the horse-chestnut section con- 
sisting of the European horse-chestnut (A. 
Hippocastanum) frequently cultivated. Then 
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there is the fetid or Ohio buckeye (A. glabra 
and the variety arguta). The variety is found 
chiefly from Iowa to Texas. In the south there 
is a dwarf and beautiful shrub (A. parviflora) 
and in California the A. Californica. The 
horse-chestnut has a large amount of food ma- 
terial in per cents consisting of starch 42, al- 
buminous matter 5, oil 2.5, sugars 9, mineral 
matter 1.5, water 40. According to the Liter- 
ary Digest the amount of starch as given by 
other authorities is 14 per cent. The German 
chemist Serger gives an account of how it is 
used by boiling and removing the bitter prin- 
ciples. The horse-chestnut and our buckeye 
contains several glucosides and a saponin-like 
substance which Rochelder called aphrodescin. 
This is the reason it is used as a substitute for 
soap. All the saponins are more or less hemo- 
lytic in their action. Dr. Millspaugh says the 
prominent symptoms are confusion of mind, 
vertigo, stupefaction and coma. In my “Man- 
ual of Poisonous Plants,” p. 617, I make the 
statement that it is fed to sheep and goats. 
The glucosides given are asculin, aesculetin, 
paviin. The aphrodescin is an amorphous acrid 
principle. The saponin occurs in other plants 
of the family which are regarded as poisonous. 
The fact that it is used by wild game and some 
domestic animals is not an argument against 
its poisonous properties. In Switzerland sheep 
are said to receive two pounds morning and 
evening. The fact that Dr. Howard has ob- 
served that cattle will not eat the seeds is a 
pretty good argument that it is not very pal- 
atable. I do not think that the cases of 
poisoning from the seed of this plant are num- 
erous. I think that we may: well believe that 
season and climate may have something to do 
with poisoning. from this plant. There seems 
to be some misapprehension as to why the 
horse-chestnut was so called. It is said to have 
received its name because given to horses to 
reduce short windedness. 


Are Frosted Sugar Beets Injurious? 


A veterinarian writes as follows: “On Dec. 
22, 1916, I answered a hurried: call to a farm- 
er’s place to look at some hogs: This farmer 
had something over one hundred head of hogs 
weighing around 225 pounds each: Their ra- 
tion consisted of ear corn and raw sugar 
beets; salt and wood ashes were constantly 
before these hogs, also good clean fresh water 
in abundance. 

“On this particular morning the farmer 
cooked these beets (which had been frosted) 
and fed them to the above mentioned bunch 
of hogs, also put out a fresh supply of salt 
and ashes. He fed this to the hogs about 8 
a. m., and about 12 n. went out and found 
eleven of his hogs dead and several lying 
around. 

“He was unable to give me any symptoms 
or any history other than the above. We could 


see in the pens and runways where the hogs 
had vomited.” 

I am not aware that any cases of poisoning 
have been reported from frosted beets, though 
other plants like frosted cane and rape have 
been reported as injurious. Sugar beets are 
known to produce renal calculi in sheep. 


MOULDY SILAGE AND STRAW 


I have the following interesting letter from 
Dr. A. C. Schmidt, Ceylon, Minn., in regard 
to what appears to be silage poisoning in 
part. 

“Having had trouble with mouldy silage 
poisoning, I come to you for a little advice. 
The case I wish to lay before you is as fol- 
lows: One of-our most successful farmers 
has been feeding ensilage to both horses and 
cattle this season until silo. No. 1 was empty. 
Silo No. 2 had been opened and fed from three 
to four days when a three year old steer was 
affected with forage poisoning and died within 
twenty-four hours... .(This ensilage was in 
poor condition and rather mouldy.) The 
next day one of the best young horses went 
with the same symptoms; the next day an- 
other one. I diagnosed this as ensilage poison- 
ing and no more ensilage was fed to horses. 
Just six days later two more horses went 
down and died, while a number of others 
showed symptoms of the same malady, but 
recovered. The steer. and the first two horses 
died ‘within twenty-four hours after showing 
the first symptoms, while the last two horses 
were sick three days before going down and 
lived twenty-four hours after going down. 
The symptoms in all cases were the same, 
similar to ‘cerebro-spinal-meningitis. 

“Now in the lot where these horses were 
turned during thé day was ‘an old straw pile, 
part of it three years old. The horses had 
been kept in this lot during the day all winter, 
were kept in the barn at night where they re- 
ceived plenty of good hay and, of course, en- 
silage. es S743 : 

“What in your opinion, ‘was to blame for 
the deaths? Would ensilage. affect horses so 
long after they have been away from it, or 
was the straw pile to blame? (It was rotten 
and mouldy). Or is it possible that the last 
that died had been affected five to six days 
without showing any marked symptoms?” 

In a previous number of this journal I have 
given an account of silage poisoning. It 
seems to me that death in the first cases 
reported in the above letter by Dr. Schmidt 
was plainly caused by the mouldy silage. I 
do not think that this poisoning in the later 
cases could have been the same as silage 
poisoning. The old straw, of course, is 
mouldy and certainly an unfit food for horses 
and cattle. Do you think that these animals 
really ate some of this material? ; 
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Handling Army Horses for Export” 


A LLOW me to make one apology before 
going into this topic, namely, the handling 
of army horses from a veterinary standpoint. 
I hardly. think I am qualified to elaborate on 
the different angles of army horses from such 
a point. of view. I will simply try te relate 
the way in which I -have- handled numbers of 
horses that have been bought in this country 
for the different Allies, more particularly those 
for the French, Italian and Swiss countries. 

I will first relate the different ways in which 
these horses are purchased as this I think 
will be interesting, and will bring out more 
fully what is expected. of a veterinarian in 
handling army horses. 

First, the different countries supply a clas- 
sification for the kind and numbers of horses 
they wish to purchase in this country. These 
contracts are usually obtained by men who 
are not in the horse. business, but financial 
heads, and up until this time these contractors 
have been some of the bankers or large brok- 
ers of New York. They accept the contract 
merely from a financial standpoint, as it takes 
millions to fulfill a contract for ten, fifteen 
or twenty thousand horses. They usually sub- 
let this contract to different horse commis- 
sion houses throughout the different parts 
of the United States, putting a value at which 
these horses must be bought, differently at 
each location where the contract is sublet. 
The original contractors on all French con- 
tracts have certain conditions, of course, which 
they must meet. The most important are the 
following: 

First: A definite number within a certain 
length of time. 

Second: A specified number in transit. 





* Paper read before the Chicago Veterinary Society, April 


10, 1917. 


Third: The original contractee must deliver 
all horses bought under original contracts, in 
France, five days after landing. By this, I 
mean, that all French horses purchased in this 
country have to be delivered in France five 
days before they are fully compensated for. 
From this one can get some idea of what the 
different veterinarians are trying to do for 
the contractors by whem they are employed. 

Some contractors appoint veterinarians who 
are in charge of all purchases; that is to say, 
a veterinarian employed by the contractor 
first examines all horses that are submitted to 
the different French inspectors and veteri- 
narians so that the contractor is satisfied that 
these horses are not sick or have been sub- 
jected to any of the many tricks, etc., em- 
ployed by dealers to palm off unsound animals 
upon such contractors. 

As the French captains and veterinarians 
who are here are appointed by the French 
government, they are most vitally interested in 
the horse simply from a standpoint of utility, 
sickness being left more or less to the con- 
tractor’s part who makes the purchases. The 
contracts are usually let calling for a certain 
percentage of small or cavalry horses, and a 
certain percentage of heavy artillery horses. 
The French captains and veterinarians in this 
country seem to recognize four types, al- 
though they only buy three. They classify 
them as cavalry, light artillery, heavy artillery 
and heavy transports. 

Immediately these horses are purchased, 
they are branded with a hot iron on the 
hoof in consecutive numbers, preceded by 
some initial, such as V or X, number so 
and so. They are also branded on the 
hip with different letters. These numbers 
and brands have a great significance both 
in this country and after they land in 
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France. Of the purchases from August of 
1914, until the first of April, 1916, 1,075,000 
horses have left this country for the differ- 
ent foreign Allies, each horse, as I have 
stated, being numbered and branded... Thus 
they can tell you for each animal the date of 
purchase, from whom he was purchased, 
what inspector passed him, and from what 
locality he’ came. The initials on the hip 
usually or always represent the contractor 
and the captain of the French army who 
passed them. The numbers on the hoof 
show different purchases from different 
points, and in the records, it would show 
when purchased, from whom he was pur- 
chased, and for what purpose. This is 
true of all the horses bought in this coun- 
try, with the exception of those bought 
by Switzerland. 

The Swiss horses are being purchased 
in this country simply to replenish their 
standing army, agreement having been 
reached by all foreign Allies’ consent’ that 
they should replenish their army stand- 
ard and keep to that standard at all times. 
They purchase in the neighborhood of 2,000 
horses a year to keep it up to this normal 
standard. Their horses are simply branded 
on one hoof ‘with a Maltese cross and on 
the othér with a number, from which they 
also can determine the date of purchase, 
also from whom bought. The Swiss con- 
tracts in this country are all made by pri- 
vate purchases. They are buying this 
year only light and heavy cavalry horses. 

In regard to the prices paid for these 
horses, they have fluctuated a little from 
time to time. The French government 
paid more for horses the first six months 
of the war than they are paying at the 
present time. - I understand that they pay 
278 per head landed in France, as stated 
hefore, for five days. I am informed that 
60 per cent of the purchase price is ad- 
vanced when the captain of the French gov- 
ernment sends his report stating that so 
many were’ purchased and branded for 
their account on that day. The other 40 
per cent is retained until the animals are 
landed in France. Their prices at the 
present time are $120 for cavalry horses, 
$160 for single A, or light artillery horses, 
and for the double A (AA), or heavy artil- 
lery horses, $165. The price paid for the 
heavy transport horse is the same price as 
the latter. The Swiss government pays’ 
for their riders, which are of very high 
standard, from $160 to $200. 

After these horses have been passed 
by the French captain and veterinarian and 
accepted on the contractor’s contract, they 
then come under the veterinarian’s care 


or his responsibility, The following con- 
ditions usually take place as a rule: 


They are shipped from the original point 
of purchase to some concentration camp, 
such as I have run for two different con- 
tractors since the war has started. They 
are shipped usually to the limit on time; 
that is to say, they are allowed to be in 
the cars right up to thirty-six hours, as 
it is an offense to leave them longer, and 
I want to state that they receive very little 
food or nourishment while they are in 
transit. 


Immediately a trainload of horses comes 
into the Union Stock Yards or a concen- 
tration camp, the horses are put in pens 
which are thirty feet square and are bedded 
deeply with straw, the mangers being full 
of hay. They are allowed to eat as much 
as they desire for some two or three hours 
before being watered, and this is an all 
important point from a veterinary view- 
point, for if there is anything discouraging 
to the veterinarian, it is to have a train- 
load of horses come in and through some 
misunderstanding allowed to be watered 
immediately upon arrival. In such an 
event the veterinarian’s services are in 
great demand, for he has then to treat 
colic, chills, and what not. One can readily 
understand the amount of water a horse 
will drink after having had none for thirty- 
six hours. I have even had horses come 
in during the summer time so fatigued and 
thirsty that to allow them to take a quart 
or two of water would mean death. Great 
care has to be exercised at this time, as I 
have stated, after their arrival. After the 
horses have stood for some two or three 
hours, the water is given to them grad- 
ually until their thirst is satisfied. They 
have hay af liberty. 


After the horses are kept on this diet 
for twenty-four hours, they are placed the 
first day, for fifteen minutes on a ration of 
grain consisting of two-thirds oats and 
one-third corn, with a little bran in it. We 
allow them, after the first day, twenty 
minutes to this grain ration, and we fig- 
ure that in this time a horse will consume 
six to eight pounds. 


The horses are sorted under a veteri- 
narian’s direction every day. We employ a 
system of feeding here which is different 
from any place that I have seen in the 
United States. The grain ration which 
these horses are fed is given in a separate 
pen. We do this, feeling that we have ac- 
complished three very important parts 
which go to make up the proper handling 
of army horses, namely, we feed the grain, 
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CASTRATION 


we exercise the horses, and every horse 
comes before the caretaker’s eye each day. 
One of the important points for a vet- 
erinarian who is handling many army 
horses is the segregation of ali sick animals 
immediately when they are found ailing, and 
this is a large task when one has from a 
few hundred to five or six thcusand horses 
on hand at a time. 


Each concentration camp is equipped 
with a hospital and facilities. We practice 
here’ in the yards the following methods in 
our hospital, and I wish to state that we 
have found them to work out quite well 
under most conditions: 


A horse is brought from the concentra- 
tion camp to the hospital. The veteri- 
narian in charge immediately gives the horse 
an examination, prescribes for him and num- 
bers him, and he is recorded on a chart. 
This chart states the date this horse came 
to the hospital, the medicine that was given, 
his temperatures night and morning, and 
the medicine he is given as an adjunct to 
the initial dosing. In this way, it matters 
not how many are treated or in the hos- 
pital, as each horse is treated, one might 
say, as an individual case. We have car- 
ried in our concentration camp here in the 
hospital department up to 1,388 head of 
horses. The hospital attendants are allotted 
a certain number of horses to care for. 
The doctors in charge are likewise allotted 
a number. All horses reaching our con- 
centration camp are vaccinated with the 
United States Standard Serum Company’s 
vaccine twelve hours after landing, if it is 
possible to give them this length of time. 

The question will arise as to loss,and the 
percentage which are sick from the totals. 
With the experiences I. have had it is hard 
to state just what percentage of the horses 
get sick, as there are a great many things 
that cause the differences in the percentage 
I might enumerate. I will simply state 
that for one man I have handled and kept 
in the concentration camp some 75,- 
000 head of horses, with a total loss of 
1.52 per cent. These horses average on 
feed about fifteen days at this concentra- 
tion camp, ‘from which they are shipped 
directly to the boats. The losses as a 
whole, talking with the different contrac- 
tors, amount to between eight per cent and 
ten per cent. One bunch of horses may 
pass and land with a percentage of two 
or three per cent, while another one may 
run as high as 20 per cent, but on an av- 
erage about eight per cent. would about 
meet the conditions. 

Chicago. T. C. Temwesoip, M. D. C, 
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CASTRATING, WITH THE HORSE IN 
THE STANDING POSITION 


After, a six-year tryout I ain a staunch 
advocate of castrating the male horse in the 
standing position. Although I have not yct 
castrated as many colts as some of the 
older veterinarians, I have castrated at least 
enough to learn that my methods must not 
be wrong, for out of over 1,200 phanerorchid 
colts castrated, I have yet to learn of my 
first fatality or sequela of serious nature, 
such as schirrous cords or broken limbs. 

I do not castrate every colt in the stand- 
ing position, for I find that is impossible 
or impracticable in some cases. Under the 
usual conditions I find that about ninety 
per cent of the colts can be castrated in 
the standing position. I do not attempt to 
castrate the colt in the standing position 
if his spermatic cords are real short, so 
that it is difficult to find the testicle; or, if 
on examining the scrotum I find there is 
a possibility of an inguinal rupture, the 
animal is cast. I usually cast the mule colt 
if it is young and small, for they are 
unhandy and treacherous to castrate while 
standing. By letting the mule colt go until 
it is two years old and halter broke, I 
usually can manage it. I have to take extra 
care in castrating the mule to avoid the 
later development of hydrocele. 

Procedure—The colt is caught and a 
strong halter placed on it. Once in a while 
a wild colt will have to be snubbed to a 
post. I prefer to do the work out in a 
clean open place, such as a pasture. A 
twitch is placed on,the co!lt’s nose by some- 
one who is not afraid of it or afraid to 
use his strength if necessary. I then ap- 
proach the colt on the forward left side, 
and aiter gently petting the animal on the 
hip and flank, an examination is made for 
the testicles, and if everything is normal 
the scrotum and my hands are washed with 
an antiseptic solution. I find it handier 
and safer to do all of my work from the 
side of the colt. If one reaches around 
the hind leg with the right hand to make 
the incision, one is more apt to get hurt 
than in working from the side altogether. 
Taking the farthest testicle first, I make a 
good big incision with the hook-bladed 
castrating knife. I prefer that the angle 
formed by the hook blade be slightly ob- 
tuse. By using this blade I find that I am 
less apt to cut my left hand and am more 
apt to make a straight and complete incision 
exposing the testicle with one stroke of-the 
knife. ; 

The emasculator is placed-as high on the 
cord as possible and care is taken that all 
the vessels and the cord are included. The 
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emasculator is quickly closed wad the tes- 
ticle jerked away. The left testicle is next 
removed in a similar manner. Frequently 
the*colt tries to lie down while I am re- 
moving this testicle. In this case I instruct 
the man at the twitch to pull the colt 
towards me while a second assistant places 
his hand on the colt’s left hip and supports 
him while I quickly emasculate the cord. 
I try t not to draw down on the cord longer 
than is necessary, as this is what makes 
the “colt want to lie down. I am sure 
that my emasculator is well closed before 
I take it off. The incisions are then en- 
larged, if necessary, by either tearing them 
open, using both hands; or with the use 
of.a knife. Sometimes some of the dartos 
will hang down. through the lips of the 
incisions. In this case, by the use of a vul- 
cellum forceps and a knife or scissors, this 
is trimmed away. 

i? favor. castrating the eile horse in the 
standing ‘position for the following rea- 
sotis: .First, I believe that one will more 
often pérform an aseptic operation, for it 
cai be done so quickly and there will be 
no dust or dirt falling into the wound, as 
is often the case when the colt is tied on 
the ground. : 

Second, it is so much easier on the 
animal. The suffering that a horse experi- 
ences in being tied down is often greater 
than that from the operation. I can’t 
imagine a more uncalled-for torment than 
that. of casting an old stallion for this op- 
eration when it is unnecessary. The animal 
will fight the ropes until he is wet. with 
sweat when released, and is thus more apt 
to chill and will have less vitality to resist 
complications. Another big consideration 
in the matter of casting the animal is the 
danger of fracturing his neck or a limb, and 
even occasionally causing. death outright. 

A third reason for favoring the standing 
operation is the time and labor saved. Dur- 
ing the castrating season I am usually very 
busy and any time I can save is worth the 
effort. Ordinarily one can castrate a 
bunch of colts in a fraction of the time it 
would take to cast them. In casting the 
colt the veterinarian usually has to do most 
of the work himself. The man has to be 
unusually strong who will not tire if he 
has very much of it to do. 

A last, byt by no means a less important 
reason, is that I favor this method in cas- 
trating because of the patronage it has 
brought me. In a Western state where I 
am located, a few years ago the veterinarian 
was seldom seen. The horse breeders had 
been doing their own castrating. The vet- 
erinarian was seldom asked to do castrat- 


ing, unless the animal was a crpytorchid. 
When I introduced the standing operation 
to the farmers of this section it caught their 
eye. They wanted their colts castrated 
that way because they could see that it was 
so much easier on the colt. They were 
willing to pay a bigger fee-than when colts 
were cast. They also-recommended this 
method to their neighbors. My business 
in castrating has been multiplying rapidly, 
and more associations ~with the horsémen 
has brought me more work in other lines 
of the profession. 


Weiser, Idaho. J. R. Forver, D. V. M. 


VETERINARY PRACTICE IN TROPI- 
CAL AMERICA 


At the monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Veterinary Society, held at the Great 
Northern Hotel, May 8, the principal ad- 
dress of the evening was by Dr. N. S. Mayo 
of Chicago, the subject being “Veterinary 
Conditions in Tropical America.” 

Dr. Mayo said in part that a veterinary 
practice in tropical American countries and 
in all other countries, for that matter, de- 
pends upon various factors, among which 
may be mentioned, live stock, industry, to- 
pography, climate, customs and laws. 

Tropical countries have some good live 
stock and are destined to have more. Dr. 
Mayo predicts that tropical America will 
become one of the greatest producers of the 
world’s meat supply. He pointed out that 
medical science in overcoming the menace 
of tropical fevers had removed the barriers 
which have in the past prevented the de- 
velopment of tropical countries and con- 
fined the white man largely to the temper- 
ate zones. 

Topography 

Most tropical American countries are 
rough. Transportation is chiefly by horse 
back and ox cart. Live stock is reared prac- 
tically under range conditions and that 
means that veterinarians must deal with 
them chiefly en masse and direct their ef- 
forts in the main to preventing epizootics, 
enzootics and parasitisms, rather than to 
treatment of the individual animal. 


Climate Conditions 


The climate of the tropical countries is 
favorable to the production of live stock. 
The region is well watered and stock is on 
pasture the year around. Expensive hous- 
ing of the animals is not necessary. How- 
ver, there are certain tropical diseases that 
must be reckoned with and the most im- 
portant affecting the cattle industry is the 
cattle tick which causes severe losses, not 
so much because of the piroplasms of tick 
fever which it carries, as because of the 
abstraction of blood and the general debili- 
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PRACTICE IN TROPICAL AMERICA 


tating effect from gross infestation. More- 
over, the ticks produce injuries that become 
infested by screw worms which often cause 
death. 

Customs and Laws 

The custom of the people and their nu- 
merous and complicated laws, constitute 
one of the greatest difficulties to the Amer- 
ican veterinarian attempting to establish 
himself in practice in a Spanish-American 
country. - Many laws are not enforced ex- 
cept for selfish reasons. 

Most of the veterinarians in tropical 
American countries are engaged in govern- 
ment service. Uruguay and Argentine main- 
tain veterinary schools and there is one at 
Havana. Most of the students who enter 
these schools do so with the purpose of 
entering the government service. Colombia 
is attempting to establish a school and de- 
partment of animal industry under the di- 
rection of American veterinarians, not only 
to improve live stock sanitary conditions in 
the country, but to meet the inspection re- 
quirements for the exportation of meat to 
the United States. 

Colombia contains the best cattle of any 
of the tropical American countries. The 
animals are generally of light colors but 
they have no Jersey blood. They show 
strongly the East India type and are hardy 
and active. Venezuela has fair cattle and 
those of Honduras are also fair in quality. 
Such few veterinarians as do engage in 
general practice are located in the large 
cities. They have contract stables from 
which they draw a monthly allowance. 
They do very little surgery and make but 
very few calls. Pratically all of the actual 
work is done by the stable foreman under 
the direction of the veterinarian. 

To illustrate the difficulty of obtaining a 
license to practice in Cuba, as a typical 
Latin-American country, and of the difficul- 
ties of maintaining the practice, Dr. Mayo 
related the experience of an American vet- 
erinarian who wished to register in Cuba. 
He had first to send his diploma to have it 
certified by a court of record in New York 
state where he had graduated: It was next 
sent to the Cuban consul at New York City, 
who certified that the court of records was 
such and entitled to certify to such papers. 
Then it was sent to the department of state 
of Havana, who certified that the..Cuban 
consul of New York was entitled to certify 
to the fact that the court of records of 
New York was entitled to certify. From the 
department of state the diploma was sent 
to the department of education and finally 
to the University of Havana, where the 
doctor had to pass an examination in order 
to be legally registered. 

The examination in this case was not se- 
vere, -but there are comparatively few 
Americans who can pass’ it, unless they 
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have a thorough knowledge. of Spanish, as 
the examination must be given in that lan- 
guage. 

This American veterinarian said he was 
going to give the people value received for 
their money and that he would render good 
and efficient service as far as lay in his 
power. He opened a hospital and con- 
ducted it along American lines. Soon. he 
was in great demand for surgical work as 
few veterinarians in Havana do any sur- 
gery to speak of, but his success was short- 
lived. Some of the native veterinarians told 
the owners of stables that if they took any 
more cases to the American veterinarian 
they would report their stables to the sani- 
tary department. There are many laws and 
regulations governing the maintenance of 
stables in the city that are rarely enforced. 
No one can live up to these regulations and 
to threaten a stable owner with a sanitary 
inspection was to put him out of business. 
The American veterinarian’s practice fell 
off at once. 

When a veterinary department was es- 
tablished in the University of Havana, Dr. 
Mayo was appointed one of the examiners 
for the faculty. Faculty positions in the 
University of Havana are life jobs and are 
filled by competitive examination. The 
salary is from $3,000 to $5,000 in gold a year. 
When time came for the examination there 
was only one applicant. for each. position. 
Each applicant was given twenty questions 
by the examining board, from which they 
selected one to answer. They were given 
twenty-four hours to prepare, and then were 
required to speak an hour on the subject. 
The examination was held in the formal 
faculty room in the’ University of Havana. 

The candidate took’ his place in a small 
pulpit, made his salutation, looked at the 
clock and commenced to talk on the sub- 
ject. If they talked the hour, they passed. 
When they came to the examirfiation of pro- 
fessor of surgery, Dr. Mayo suggested that 
in addition to the oral examination; he be 
asked to perform some operation. This was 
revolutionary, but occuring during the 
Américan intervention, it was accepted as a 
splendid idea and Dr::Mayo was asked to 
suggest the operation. Dr. Mayo requested 
that he spay a bitch. The subject was se- 
lected and the operation scheduled for the 
afternoon. The examining board then ad- 
journed for breakfast and that afternoon 


‘returned. 


The applicant brought the bitch before 
them, evidently just recovering from the 
effects of chloroform anesthesia and exhi- 
bited an incision in the abdomen that had 
been sutured. The examining board pro- 
nounced it a splendid operation and the 
candidate passed. 

Cattle are the principal work animals of 
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Cuba and other Latin-American countries, 
and the loads they pull are astonishing. A 
single yoke will often pull five tons of su- 
gar cane on a two-wheel cart. The Cubans 
are very proud of nice animals and take 
pride in the ownership of them, yet they 
are exceedingly cruel and ride or drive 
horses about the streets so lame, galled or 
cut by spurs that they would be arrested 
for cruelty the minute they appeared on a 
street in the United States. The children 
show the same trait of cruelty to animals, 
a frequent amusement of boys being to tie 
a dog to a telegraph pole and stone it to 
death. 

The horses in tropical American coun- 
tries are small and used chiefly for riding. 
They are easy riding horses and will single- 
foot at the rate of five or six miles an hour 
for long distances. They are sturdy and 
of the broncho type, but have: better dis- 
positions. The Cubans sometimes break 
them to ride as yearlings. Full grown men 
whose feet almost touch the ground may 
be seen riding yearling colts. 

Hogs are of two general types, the Chi- 
nese or hairless, and the native razor-back. 
The pigs of the razor-backs are frequently 
striped like tiger cats when young. 

When Dr. Mayo went to Cuba he took 
Berkshires, splendid pure bred individuals 
of the approved type in this country; but 
the Cubans did not take to them. They 
said that the sows would not fight off the 
wild dogs and thus the pigs would be eaten 
up. The hogs live chiefly in the woods in 
which are many wild dogs, the descendants 
of the dogs formerly kept to hunt slaves. 
These wild dogs prey upon young pigs. 
The native razor-backs go in bunches and 
when attacked by dogs, the pigs run to the 
center and the older ones surround them 
and put up a fight that in most instances 
defeats the dogs. 

Later Dr. Mayo took some Tamworths 
to Cuba. These Tamworths when crossed 
with the native razor-backs made an ani- 
mal that not only ‘could fight off the wild 
dogs, but they were liable to tree the native 
Cuban on sight. Cuban hogs live, to a 
considerable extent, on wild fruits and on 
the nuts of royal palms that grow every- 
where in the island. 

There are but few sheep in Cuba or in 
Central America, and such as there are, are 
mostly of the’ woolless type. There are 
many goats. The goats are used largely 
for milk. Children often suckle the goats. 
Asses’ milk is in much demand for children 
and invalids, and a lactating ass will rent 
from $25.00 to $35.00 a month in gold for 
its milk. 

Mare’s milk is also highly prized and- it 
was pitiful to see poor women bring their 
sick babies in numbers to the experiment 
station to beg mare’s’ milk. The colts 


were frequently robbed to supply these 
sick babies with mare’s milk. Cuban moih- 
ers have much faith in the curative power 
of mare’s milk. The milk cows were few 
in number and poor in quality. The milk 
that is marketed in the city was frequently 
adulterated. On account of this, cows are 
commonly driven through the streets and 
milked before the customer. Goats are like- 
wise driven through the streets and milked 
on demand. 

The country roads in Cuba are usually 
very bad, except the national roads. These 
are splendid macadamized roads, reaching 
various parts of the island. They were built 
for military purposes. The horses traveling 
on these roads are subject to laminitis. 
The roads other than these national roads 
are centuries old, and have been worn to 
deep ditches by the great two-wheel ox 
carts. In the rainy season they are filled 
with mud, the mud holes often reaching 
the depth of three or four feet. No one 
ever thinks of repairing a road or doing 
anything to fix it up. Dr. Mayo mentioned 
one mud hole very near the experiment sta- 
tion in which he was located. This was the 
only mud hole within a stretch of several 
miles. -This hole was several feet deep, 
and from one to half a dozen carts were 
stuck in this hole every day throughout the 
rainy season, yet no one ever thought of 
fixing it, and probably it exists today just 
as it has fora hundred years. 

Nearly all of the stock in Cuba is reg- 
istered and no one can sell an animal ex- 
cept by producing a certificate of registra- 
tion. If animals are driven along the pub- 
lic highway, the rural guards that are found 
everywhere, stop them and demand a cer- 
tificate of ownership. If the man in charge 
cannot show such a certificate of ownership, 
he is adjudged to have stolen the animals, 
and such judgment is usually well founded. 
[If an animal‘is not registered and is lost 
ar stolen, the owner has no redress. 


The animals in Cuba are subject to the 
ordinary injuries incident to agriculture 
and commerce. But the injuries are more 
severe owing to the prevalence of the 
screw ‘worm and flies. The animals seldom 
if ever have any hay, but feed on green 
stuff. Digestive troubles are frequent and 
tetanus is very common. Summer sores 
are a serious ailment. There is also a type 
of dermatitis not seen in this country that 
affects horses on wet pastures at the coro- 
net, and a necrotic ulceration of the angle 
of the mouth that may extend until the 
molars are exposed and the feed falls out 
when the animal eats. It is the custom of 
the countryman when riding into town, to 
ride directly into the stores and sit upon 
his horse and barter. In front of the stores 
feed boxes are arranged, and the Horses are 
fed while the rider bargains. These feed 
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boxes are frequently a means of communi- 
cating glanders from one animal to an- 
other. 

Cattle Diseases 

Ticks already mentioned deserve first 
consideration. Anthrax and black leg are 
frequent. Infectious diarrhea, much like 
white scours, affects calves and yearlings. 
Liver flukes are common and cause con- 
siderable loss, particularly in the dry sea- 
son, 

Poultry Diseases 

Poultry is very high in Cuba, and it is a 
common thing for northern people to un- 
dertake to make their fortune in Cuba by 
raising poultry. Eggs sell for about 5c 
each the year round. The egg dealer has a 
board with holes bored in it, in which 
broken eggs in the half shell are kept and 
he will sell either the yolk or the white of 
the egg for 3c. One can see women in the 
market picking up half eggs to see which 
is the heaviest to decide upon which they 
will take. 

The diseases of poultry are such as to 
greatly handicap the industry. Diarrheal 
diseases are exceedingly common; gapes 
and other parasitic diseases are veritable 
plagues. The chickens are almost all of the 
game type. 

Habits of the People 

The people are very superstitious. Many 
of them cannot read or write. They have 
a wholesome regard for American sanitary 
officers. During the first American inter- 
vention the army cleaned up the island with 
a vengeance and the countrymen yet re- 
member more than all else the <American 
sanitary officers. 

The Cuban countrymen are exceedingly 
hospitable and courteous. They will divide 
their last meal or their last bite with any 
stranger who comes to their door. During 
the early part of Dr. Mayo’s tenure in 
Cuba, Jose Palma, a son of the president 
frequently accompanied him as guide and 
interpreter. It is a custom when departing 
from a homestead for the host to say, “My 
house and my sérvants and all that I have 
are yours,” and it is the custom for the 
visitor to respond, “At such and such a 
place, (naming his home), you have a home 
and a friend at your command.” 

Jose Palma never announced himself as 
the President’s son until the time came for 
his leave-taking, and then he would respond 
to his host, “At the President’s palace in 
Havana you have a house and a friend.” 
This always astounded the poor country- 
man who, at the thought that he had enter- 
tained such a distinguished guest and had 
not shown him the courtesy that’ pérhaps 
such a one was entitled to, could only ex- 
claim in confusion, “Holy Virgin Mary.” 

: ‘D: M. 


UTERINE TORSION AND PERITO- 
. NEAL ADHESIONS 


One evening, in reply to a call, I saw a 
laboring cow that had been “straining,” as 
the owner said, since morning. The owner 
had attempted to deliver the calf, but being 
unable to reach the fetus, he necessarily failed 
to accomplish his purpose. 

Upon examination, I found the vulva and 
vagina normal, but the os uteri was almost 
closed. But by careful manipulation 1 was 
able to pass my hand into the uterine cavity. 
However, in doing so, I thought that there 
existed some torsion of the tuerus. By work- 
ing with both hands to good advantage, I 
finally dilated the os enough so that I could 
work comfortably. Then I managed to attach 
a cord to one of the calf’s fore legs. Next 
by means of force directed against the body 
of the fetus, I attempted to straighten. the 
twist of the uterus but failed. Consequently, 
I raised the cow’s hind parts with blocks and 
rope, and the uterus was made to assume a 
position that was more nearly normal than 
could be effected when the animal was re- 
cumbent. 

This made it possible to attach a cord to the 
other front leg, and both legs were drawn 
through the cervix and into the vaginal canal. 
As a.result. of these mutations and manipula- 
tions, the cervix was slowly dilating, and I 
was enabled to secure a hold“upoti'‘the head 
of the fetus by means of a blunt hook in- 
serted into the orbital cavity. By means of 
traction upon: the three extremities, which I 
steadily arid carefully continued for nearly an 
hour, ‘the cervix of the uterus dilated suffi- 
ciently to permit passage of the fetus. A 
three-inch rent near the superior commissure 
of the vulva occurred despite great care 
exercised to prevent it. 

The calf lived only about twenty mifiutes. 
The placental membranes were removed 
without difficulty, and then the vulvar injury 
was cleansed and the wound sutured. I gave 
the cow. nux vomica and aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. She died thirty-six hours after 
having been delivered of the calf. 

At the autopsy, I found adhesions about 
two inches in width and about six or eight 
inches in length between portions of the left 
horn and body of the uterus and the left 
dorsolateral parietal peritoneum. This adhe- 
sion was quite firm and prevented complete 
correction of the torsion. My client said that 
about two months prior to labor the cow 
began “making bag” and that this witli relax- 
ation of the external genitals progressed for 
about ten days. These ‘premature signs of 
advanced pregnancy did not progress there- 
after. 

I should appreciate suggestions from veteri- 
narians that might be helpful. For instance, 
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how should I have handled the case so that 
results might have been otherwise? 
Sloan, Ia. E. V. Stromiwnp, D.V.S. 


RABIES WITH APPARENTLY LONG 
PERIODS OF INCUBATION 


On September 11, 1914, I was called to the 
country by a client to see a dog that, as he 
said, was acting very strangely. The dog was 
a young female of mixed breed that had 
raised one litter of puppies. Inquiry into the 
history of this case revealed the fact that this 
dog had been very irritable and active for 
several days; she had been chasing chickens, 
hogs and horses in an unusual and indiscrimi- 
nate manner; she had bitten several hogs and 
five horses and these five horses all had 
wounds on their hind legs near the feet. 

In the owner’s attempt to whip the dog for 
her misbehavior, he was bitten in the calf 
of his left leg; his trousers were torn and a 
skin wound of a little more than an inch in 
length was inflicted. 

I told the owner that I suspected rabies and 
ordered the dog tied in a closed place where 
she could be watched. On leaving the place 
I told the owner to inform me of any marked 
changes that might occur and explained to 
him some of the symptoms that might de- 
velop. 

On September 13th, two days later, I was 
called; a decided change in the dog’s appear- 
ance and attitude was evident. I found the 
animal very nervous and zlmost unable to 
stand. The dog had a hoarse bark and the 
lower jaw was dropped in a characteristic 
manner. I informed the owner that it was 
my opinion that the dog had rabies but that 
I felt it necessary to have my diagnosis con- 
firmed by microscopic examination of the ani- 
mal’s brain. The dog’s head was severed 
from the body, packed: in ice and the owner 
was instructed to take it to Dr. A. T Kinsley 
at Kansas City where, if a positive diagnosis 
of rabies was made microscopically, my client 
might’ be in a position to begin taking the 
Pasteur treatment. I then killed all other 
dogs on the farm and had their carcasses de- 
stroyed. They were not considered valuable 
in any way, hence ho treatment was attempted. 
My diagnosis was confirmed by the laboratory 
findings and the owner of the dog took the 
Pasteur treatment and experienced no bad 
effects. 

On October 21, 1914, one of the horses that 
had been bitten by the rabid dog developed 
rabies and died. On November 26, 1914, an- 
other of these horses developed rabies and 
also died. No further trouble developed un- 
til June 18, 1915, at which time another of 
the animals that had been bitten, developed 
rabies. This was a young mare that was 
suckling a young colt. She soon became very 
furious, biting at everything within reach. 


After she had torn the skin and flesh of her 
own body, especially that of the fore legs, and 
had worn away about one-half of the upper 
incisor teeth on a concrete floor, she was de- 
stroyed. The colt also was destroyed at the 
same time. A short time after the death of 
the mare and colt, one of the other horses 
that had been bitten died from pneumonia. 
The surviving horse remained healthy for 
eighteen months, when it was sold and shipped 
out of the country. 

This happened in a community where out- 
breaks of rabies are almost unheard of, where 
when rabies kas occurred no great number of 
animals have ever been affected. Was the 
case which developed on June 15, 1915, or al- 
most nine months after known exposure, an 
instance wherein manifestation of the disease 
was tardy? 

G. F. JuncermMan, D.V.S. 

Hiawatha, Kans. 


EQUINE PNEUMONIA AND DIS- 
TEMPER 

I have treated more pneumonia cases in 
horses within the last month (January) than I 
have treated for ten years before. There is 
an unprecedented demand here for coal, and 
the farmers for miles around are hauling 
coal to the railroad and shipping it. At the 
Western Maryland freight yards, there were 
six fifty-ton capacity coal cars loaded in one 
day, and every pound of it was hauled in on 
wagons, loaded and unloaded by hand. In 
this work all kinds of horses are employed, 
and as they suffer exposure due to inclement 
weather and bad roads, they are rendered 
liable to disease, and we are having a form 
of pulmonary equine influenza or infectious 
pneumonia of the horse. Two of my patients 
died due to delayed treatment, one of them 
living about two hours after I saw it. The 
other lived a few days. 

I have not used serum or vaccine treat- 
ment during this outbreak as my patients all 
get along nicely without it, and perhaps would 
not fare any better with it. I have a treat- 
ment of my own that has giveri me better re- 
sults than anything I have every used. Fol- 
lowing is the formula: 








Creosote, pure - beechwood...................... 2 ounces 
Oil Eucalyptus 4 ounces 
Gum camphor 8 ounces 
Alcohol, qs. a.d. 1 pint 





Of this mixture I usually take two ounces 
and two drams powdered acacia and water to 
make a pint. I usually incorporate an ounce 


‘of fluid extract of nux vomica and any other 


drug that may be indicated. Of this mixture 
two tablespoonfuls are given in a little water 
every three or four hours. In bad cases a 
few double doses are given. When the cough 
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: EVERSION OF THE UTERUS 


is troublesome, an ounce or two of. fluid ex- 
tract of stramonium is included in the above 
mixture. The above dose contains approxi- 
mately seven and one-half drops of creosote, 
from fifteen totwenty drops of oil of Eucalyp- 
tus and thirty grains camphor. 

In addition to the above, I sometimes give 
the following mixture three or four times 
daily, and in ordinary distemper cases, I have 
this powder given every three hours: 








Powdered potassium nitrate.................. 2 pounds 
Powdered ammonia muriate............... 3 pounds 
Magnesium sulphate 8 pounds 
Powdered ginger 1 pound 
Powdered capsicum ................2.-..------ ¥% pound 


Take one pound of this mixture, add a few 
tablespoonfuls of flour and add syrup to 
make a thick paste. Of this mixture give 
two heaping tablespoonfuls three times daily 
or oftener if necessary by wiping on tongue 
with a long wooden paddle. 

Myersdale, Pa. R. M. Beacuy. 

EVERSION OF THE UTERUS 

This condition is often met in the course 
of one’s experience in general practice in the 
spring of the year, and the cow and the mare 
are frequently affected. These cases quite 
frequently constitute very perplexing problems. 
Especially is this so when we find the subject 
down, unable or unwilling to rise, and the 
everted uterus a mass of blood, straw and 
filth, and this condition to be handled without 
available assistance. In handling these cases 
unassisted, about the time one has the uterus 
cleansed and ready for replacement, the sub- 
ject then struggles and thoroughly contami- 
nates the parts, and the work of cleansing has 
to be done over again. 

In handling this condition, I have tried vari- 
ous agents such as chloral hydrate and mor- 
phin to quiet the animal and belladonna and 
ergot to control hemorrhage. I have also 
tried bandaging the mass to reduce its size, 
but all of this has not been satisfactory. 

For several years I have made use of the 
block and tackle when the subject was down, 
elevating its hind parts as one does in diffi- 
cult parturition. This has proved nuich more 
satisfactory than other methods that I have 
employed. After having. elevated the hind 
parts, the uterus is thoroughly cleansed, and 
before final washing, a clean sheet of muslin 
or other material is used to protect the parts 
so that they will not become soiled. The uter- 
us is then replaced. by using firm continued 
pressure against its fundus. When the animal 
is in the aforementioned position, straining 
and other resistance is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

After the parts have been replaced, two or 
three pails of an antiseptic solution are pumped 
into the uterus while the animal is still sup- 


ported by the ropes. This solution serves the 
purpose of replacing the parts in their nor- 
mal position, thoroughly replacing every fold 
of the mucous membranes. After the solution 
has been retained a few minutes ,the animal 
is let down and the solution is spontaneously 
evacuated. 

I consider this the must successful method 
I have ever tried for replacing the uterus 
when an animal is down. 

Pochahontas, Iowa. W. A. MoeEtter. 

Comment: It would be interesting to know 
whether Dr. Moeller employs the method of 
elevating the parturient animal’s hind quar- 
ters in the equine subject. Cows offer prac- 
tically no resistance to being placed in this 
position, and after they have been elevated 
submit calmly to the ordeal. Some veteri- 
narians employ this method in handling 
dystocia in the mare, but in the opinions of 
many, the practicability of this means of re- 
straint in laboring mares is a debatable ques- 
tion and one wherein the experiences of prac- 
ticing veterinarians would be instructive. We 
solicit opinions on this sub;ect and hope that 
we may hear from many veterinarians. 


On page 833 of Williams’ “Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics,” he says: “It should be constantly 
borne in mind by the obstetrist that the posi- 
tion of the organ [uterus], as related to the 
body of the patient, affects its size, and that, 
if the organ can be held somewhat above the 
level of the vulva, or at least as high as that 
organ, the blood tends to pass back into the 
body, thus relieving to an appreciable degree 
the engorgement of the organ, and rendering 
its replacement more practicable.” 

Veterinarians who have had extensive ex- 
perience in obstetrical work in the large ani- 
mals all recognize the difficulty that is experi- 
enced in replacing an everted uterus when an 
animal is in the standing position. In the cow 
if facilities for elevating the hind parts are 
at hand, no other means of restraint should 
be attempted. In the mare when down (and 
they are up and down frequenlty when the 
uterus is everted), the subject should be hog- 
tied, so as to be confined in a laterocumbent 
position, and if the veterinarian is not prac- 
ticing elevation of the hind parts, the everted 
uterus may be supported upon an improvised 
table that can be covered with an oil cloth 
so that during the process of cleansing, marked 
reduction in the size of the congested organ 
will occur because of its elevated position. 

Straining and other efforts on the part of 
the subject that render reposition more diffi- 
cult, may be largely checked by the judicious 
use of a twitch. Eversion of the uterus in 
the mare is, however, a very serious affec- 
tion, one that always causes considerable 
shock, and if early attention is not given to 
subjects that are affected in this manner, a 
fatal issue is quite likely to result—Eds. 
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POSTASSIUM PERMANGANATE IN 
TREATING PERITONITIS 


About six months ago, I was called to see 
a sick mare. On arriving at the farm and 
examining the animal, which I found had been 
suffering with influenza for several weeks, I 
was informed that she had aborted. On closer 
examination, I diagnosed a case of peritonitis 
as a complication of influenza and told the 
owner that the case was very grave and that 
the arlimal would probably die. 


He being a man with limited means who 
could not very well afford to lose the animal, 
said, “Can’t you do anything for her, Dec.? I 
just can’t afford to. lose her.” Naturally I 
was touched by the man’s appeal, so I said, 
“In my experience as a practitioner of veteri- 
nary medicine, these cases are invariably lost 
in spite of numberless different treatments 
which have been employ, but I am sti!! will- 
ing to try and will do ali that I can for you.” 

I dissolved a fifteen-grain tablet of potas- 
sium permanganate in a quart of warm water 
and gave it in a drench. I followed this with 
three other like doses the same day. The next 
day I gave thirty grains in six doses, and the 
next, fifteen grains and so on. The fever 
being high in this case, I also gave veratrum 
and bryonia. 

Forty-eight hours after treatment was be- 
gun, the animal quit showing pains. The 
treatment was continued for a week, and the 
patient recovered with the exception that the 
permanganate affected the kidneys like an ir- 
ritant producing nephritis. Thick, dark urine 
was voided in small amounts. The hind legs 
were stiff and there was an edematous condi- 
tion of the lower extremities. For this, I 
gave non-irritating diuretics. Fluid extract of 
cornsilk and green fluid extract of thlaspi 
bursa pastoris (shepherd’s purse) are good 
drugs to use. 

The case in hand showed all the character- 
istic symptoms of peritonitis such as pawing, 
high fever, quick, wiry pulse, tenderness in 
the flanks, temporary subsidence of pain on 
rising or when the animal lay stretched out. 
Groaning, suppressed bowel sounds, tympany, 
etc., were also present. 


Since caring for this case, I have. treated 
successfully, five other cases of peritonitis and 
half a dozen cases of inflammation of the 
bowels.. I have abandoned the administration 
of permanganate of potash by the mouth ex- 
cept in cases asseciated with tympany, where I 
give several doses to control the gaseous ac- 
cumulation. I now give potassium perman- 
ganate in one-fourth per cent solution directly 
into the jugular vein and use from 40 to 60 
c. c, daily until all inflammatory. symptoms 
have disappeared. This is not only a more 
desirable way of administering the drug, but 
it also gives quicker results. 





Let me emphasize that the drug ‘irritates the 
kidneys, and one should always administer a 
large dose of some non-irritating diuretic with 
each dose of potassium permanganate. So 
far my results have been 100 per cent perfect 
in peritonitis of Equide. I should like to 
have readers try this treatment whenever a 
chance is offered and report results from in- 
dividual cases. I only ask that they be sure 
of their diagnosis before applying the treat- 
ment. 

I do not recommend administration by the 
mouth because it is too slow and uncertain. 
With proper precautions, no bad results will 
follow intravenous injection. It is surely a 
result getter. I have abolished pain in twelve 
to fifteen hours and quit treatment after 
thirty-six hours in several cases. All cases, 
however, will not do this. 


Mt. Sterling, Iowa. C. F. Nets. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 

1. Actinomycosis was very prevalent in 
Ontario, where I practiced, some farmers 
having as high as eight and ten cases at one 
time. I tried dissecting them out, the applica- 
tion of liniment and caustics locally, and the 
injections of tincture of iodin, etc., and often 
there remained quite a large lump which dis- 
satisfied my clients. Finally I tried to slough 
the enlargement with caustics. I found that 
the use of zinc chlorid, in powder form, 
acted nicely. To do this I opened the tumors 
at their upper portions and forced the yellow- 
ish-white pus from the cavity. Then I in- 
serted the zinc chlorid (one to two drams), 
according to the size of the enlargement. The 
lips of the wound and tumor were sutured 
as lightly as possible to retain the zinc chlorid 
until its action was spent. Usually in ten to 
fifteen days’ time the enlargement sloughed 
out or became sequestrated and was pulled 
out, and no other treatment was necessary. 
I kept a record of all my cases treated, which 
numbered over three hundred in four years’ 
time. A few of these enimals were diseased 
in the face and most of the bony affections at- 
tacked the inferior maxilla bone; and these, 
for me, were incurable. No other treatment 
seemed necessary. 

2. Try plaster paris applied wet with a 
compress surrounding the neck to a case where 
the tissues and jugular vein have sloughed so 
much that the blood spurts out freely when 
the animal. is eating. Also tie the head up 
and feed high. 

3. .Try a rubber patch applied both inside 
and outside of the cheek and retained there 
by a few large sutures through the ‘cheek, 
after a case of open wound of the cheek. (i 
had a case where a broricho’s cheek sloughed 
badly, caused by impacted food.) 

4. Try to suspend the head of a horse after 
tying up on the neck, resulting in a twist or 
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wry neck,—insert a bag between the cheek and 
the halter above the nose band, pass it around 
behind the jaws, and bring it forward inside 
the opposite check strap and above the nose 
band, now join the other end to this first end, 
secure a rope and tie the head up part way 
and repeat every other day until a normal 
height is assumed. This method does not 
make the head sore and does the trick. 

5. Try the following plan to dispatch 
horses. Shoot them in the supra-orbital fossa. 
Aim before taking a position so that the bul- 
let passes backward and death is instantane- 
ous. Some time ago there were many opin- 
ions expressed. This method is reiiable and 
especially good in a country practice. 

6. Try rubber bumpers secured to your op- 
erating halter. You can use the rubber from 
a wringing machine. These are sawed in two, 
using one half to each side and attached by 
passing a strap through and riveting it above 
and below to the halter rings. I find this to 
be a great protection to the eyes: and head of 
a patient suffering pain while down with colic 
azoturia, etc. 
Gironi, Sask. 


PARTURIENT PARESIS WITH COM- 
PLICATIONS 

The morning of the 18th of March, I was 
called to see a cow said to have milk fever 
and found the following condition: 

A grade Shorthorn cow in good condition 
delivered of its fourth calf at five p. m., March 
17, was milked and gave fully three gallons 
of milk. Next morning at 7 a. m. she was 
found to have just passed the placenta but had 
no milk and was staggering. She soon fel! 
and started to throw herself about, even 
breaking down a partition, and got in such 
a position that the owner was obliged to send 
for help to get her out and in a comfortable 
place. 

Attempt’ to treat her with salts was given 
up as she would not (could not) take any of 
it. (This owner is a gentecl man; one of the 
other kind might have made her swallow.) I 
was then sent for, but having to break the 
road through snow, for five miles, -I did not 
arrive until 10:30. I at once administered the 
air treatment and propped the cow up on her 
breast. She gave evidence of more suffering 
than I have ever seen in any other animal, 
tossing her head and, at times pulling it back 
as far as possible, but not keeping it in any 
certain position for more than a minute or 
two, continually groaning, at times burying 
her foaming muzzle in the straw. Her eyes 
were bright in contrast to the usual appearance 
in parturient paresis, respiration rapid (I did 
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not note rate), pulse imperceptible, skin clam-, 


my and hot, reminding one of a horse with 
azoturia, but for ali that the temperature 
was only 101.4, 
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After having observed these phenomena and 
taken a little time for reflecting, the word 
“eclampsia” came to my mind, for as I thought 
there surely had been no time for a case of 
cerebral inflammation to develop, and I forth- 
with administered one-twentieth of one grain 
lobelin sulphate hypodermically and awaited 
results. The effect soon was noticed in that 
the cow became more quiet and the respira- 
tory movements less rapid, although dyspnea 
was very much in evidence. Loud rales and 
at times snoring accompanied respiration. I 
now began to hope for recovery, even though 
I had not been able to get any pulse, but it 
seems to me, this often happens with cattle. 

At 12 noon I administered one-quarter grain 
atropin. At 1:30 p. m., the cow died and no 
apparent changes had been noticed during 
these three hours, except as noted regarding 
cessation of the violent suffering and improve- 
ment in the respiration. 

Steffen claims that these cases make the 
quickest recovery, providing no strychnin sul- 
phate and only air treatment and atropin is 
used. Danish authors, however, are more 
skeptical and do not give much encourage- 
ment. Ice bags to head and venesection is 
advised. 


Discussion and criticism on the above is in- 
vited. 

Tyler, Minn. H. Rasmussen, D. V. M. 

Commentary: In a few instances symptoms 
such as are described by Dr. Rasmussen have 
been observed by the writer. These cases are 
the so-called eclampsias that are described by 
numerous writers on this phase of practice. 
In our experience such cases are without ex- 
ception critical and the majority treated have 
been lost. We have also noticed that cows so 
affected may suddenly succumb when an ordi- 
nary dose of strychnin is administered sub- 
cutaneously. In one case, however, recovery 
followed inflation of the udder with oxygen, 
repeated irrigation of the uterus with large 
quantities of antiseptic solutions and the ad- 
ministration of atropin.—Eds. 


ADVOCATES CARING FOR INDIGENT 
VETERINARIANS 


In perusing the March number of the 
JOURNAL, one article appealed to me particu- 
larly, and that was Dr. Hollingsworth’s 
“Should the Veterinary Profession Care fer 
Its Indigent Members?” My answer is most 
emphatically that they should. The reasons 
are evident to any one and need not be dwelt 
upon, particularly in the crisis that exists at 
the present time in diplomatic affairs. It . 
would be one step toward preparedness for 
which we are clamoring. 

The method by which such a fund or bu- 
reau could be established, in which our whole 
country could be embraced, would necessarily 
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be, in my opinion, through the A. V. M. A. 
This could be done by a small assessment to 


each member, which I do not think any one’ 


would object to, or by laying aside a certain 
fund from the general treasury. 

This is a debt which we owe to each other, 
and whatever method may be resorted to for 
this purpose, I sincerely hope that others may 
take this up and start something. 

JoserH M. Arsurua, D. V. M. 

Hanford, Cal. 


UMBILICAL, HERNIA 
Umbilical hernia in colts should not be con- 
sidered as a surgical condition before the sixth 
month. This form of rupture is amenable to 
medical treatment in probably 90 per cent of 
all cases if treatment is begun not later than 
the- second month of life. 


An umbilical hernia that gives no evidence 
of becoming reduced, or on the other hand, 
that increases in size by the time the colt is 
two months old, should be treated. Umbilical 
hernia that decreases in size can be left alone 
until the. colt nears the age of six months. 
Many cases of navel hernia disappear spon- 
taneously before the sixth month. In all 
cases a cure should be attempted by medi- 
cinal agents before surgical intervention is 
thought of. The risk with medical treatment 
is practically nil, and if the result should 
not be completely satisfactory the colt is still 
a good subject for the surgical procedure. 
I repeat that, if treatment is begun not later 
than at two months of age, a cure results in 
90 per cent of all cases. About one in ten will 
refuse to yield to such measures as I am 
about to outline, and appropriate surgical in- 
terference will be required for the correction 
of the abnormality in these. 


Treatment. Very small hernias will disap- 
pear with the use of ordinary blisters. The 
treatment that I have found the most cleanly, 
and that accomplishes uniformly satisfactory 
results with reasonable dispatch, consists of 
the application of fuming nitric acid. To 
make the application properly the colt must 
be laid on his back. Before the acid is ap- 
plied a good sized area around the hernia 
enlargement, which area should not get nearer 
than one inch to the outer circumference of 
the enlargement, is liberally smeared with 
vaseline. Lard should not be used; it is too 
light in body and does not remain adherent 
long enough. 

The acid is then painted. with moderate 
generosity over the enlargement itself. The 
colt is allowed to arise immediately. There 
is now and then a colt that will give slight 
evidence of pain from the application, but 
this is rare. 

Within a day there appears a diffuse swell- 
ing in and around the hernial enlargement. 


This’ remains ‘for variable periods of- time, 
usually a few weeks, and when‘ it disappears 
it is noted that the hernia is also gone. - There 


is usually a necrotic area in the skin where ‘ 


the acid has been applied.. This area -requires 
no attention, and as the location is always in 
a place where it can not be noticed, the: slight 
scar that remains is no reason for objection 
to the treatment. 

One application is all that is required. 
Cases that do not yield to this application will 
not yield to any other form of medicinal 
treatment that I know of. This treatment is 
especially to be remembered hecause of its 


1. Ease of application. 
2. Practicability. 

3. Safety. 

4. Regularity of cure. 


Hernias that have not entirely disappeared 
when the swelling caused by the nitric acid 
is gone, should not be turned over to the sur- 
geon with too much haste. Some that at first 
apparently have not been cured will. yet slowly 
reduce in size during the following weeks. 
If then, at the end of another two weeks no 
improvement is evident, surgical measures are 
in order. 

Such cases that still show some degree of 
hernia when the swelling from the acid treat- 
ment has disappeared will, if examined, be 
found to contain in the bottom of the hernial 
sac a hardened disk of consolidated effusion. 
This should not be disturbed by manipula- 
tion, as on its endurance depends the beneficial 
action that may yet ensue. 


If no improvement has resulted when this 
disk has been entirely absorbed, none is to 
be expected later. 

Potter, Wis. Mart R. STEFFEN, 


Vi Sa i. Ds. &. 





[Comments :—In the foregoing article the 
writer should distinguish between enterocele 
and epiplocele when he makes the statement 
that, “many cases of umbilical hernia disap- 
pear spontaneously before the sixth month.” 
Few, if any cases of enterocele disappear 
spontaneously. It is only where the hernial 
opening is very small that recovery is spon- 
taneous—only in the omental hernias.—Eds.] 


CONCERNING UTERINE IRRIGATION 


I wish to ask, does T. S. (Spencer) mean 
to say “experience has taught me” that we 
must not flush out the uterus of cows after 
removing the afterbirth for fear of killing 
some of them, and H. Frederick in January 
Journat and H. Theobald in the March Jour- 
NAL mean only the uterus may be flushed? 
I have never found that there came to my 
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patient any trouble in flushing the whole organ, 
and these latter named gentlemen may so 
mean. If there is a rupture in any place and 
we attempt to flush the organ, it would be cer- 
tain death and our patient is destined for the 
bone yard anyway. 

Dr. Dadd. taught us that we;could use quite 
an amount of sterilized water and not too 
strongly saturated with potassium perman- 
ganate without any danger and I have fol- 
lowed his instructions for many years on many 
cases, and-had no ill effects where there was 
no ‘rupture. 


Salem, Ore. D. D. Keeer, D. V. M. 


DENTAL SURGERY 

Veterinary Dental Surgery is the one 
branch of veterinary science that has profited 
more and also caused more loss than any 
other that I can think of. The main reason 
that this particular branch of our work has 
cost us so dearly is due to the fact that so 
many who practice have commercialized it and 
have entirely forgotten the scientific and prac- 


tical side of the work. I have in mind the ° 


operator who examines his patients in the 
street or any other unsuitable location by 
grasping its tongue and causing the animal 
to open its mouth. He then takes a look 
leading the audience to believe that he has 
seen all there is to be seen and if any one 
should mention an instrument for the pur- 
pose of opening the mouth he quickly tells 
them that a good man does not need such an 
instrument and that he would not own one 
on a bet.. Such a man, if he is a non-licensed 
practitioner, should be ‘stopped ; and if. he does 
hold a license, he should be regarded as a 
menace to the profession. There are prac- 
tioners of this. sort, both licensed and non- 
licensed, in_almost every community. 

One cannot properly examine the teeth of 
a horse unless the animal is placed in a suit- 
able location where there is plenty of light, 
and then by palpation, observation and with a 
keen sense of smell and the aid of a good 
speculum, it is possible to locdte corditions 
that demand treatment other than simple filing. 
But with many dentists today, there seems to 
be a great tendency to display skill in handling 
a patient, but not enough towards thorough- 
ness in- the work. Several years ago the 
majority of our patients for dental work were 
brought to us. because they did not rein prop- 
erly, or for some other annoyance caused by 
the movements of the animals’ heads. Many 
of these patients could be relieved by simple 
filing of the teeth. Today the majority of the 
average practitioner’s dental patients are 
brought to him because of the unthrifty con- 
dition of the animals. Most of these cannot 
be remedied by dental.work. The reason for 
this change is the passing of the light driving 
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horse. - Regardless of these changes, filing the 
molars is as popular as ever, with many vet- 
erinarians. . 

Another disgusting phase of dental surgery 
as practiced today is the examining of a num- 
ber of horses and filing the teeth of all of 
them whether needed or not. A man would 
never think of going to a dentist and demand- 
ing that work be done whether it was needed 
or not, yet everyone needs a thorough exami- 
nation of his teeth once a year at least and so 
does every horse. But they do not all need 
dental work. If a horse’s mouth and teeth 
are found in a normal condition, why should 
not the surgeon state this fact to his client 
and charge him for the examination as he 
would for any other service rendered? It is 
due to just such practice that the veterinarians 
are losing fees that would amount to hundreds 
of dollars and their clients thousands of dol- 
lars because of work that is being discour- 
aged by such unscrupulous work. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are many practitioners 
whose motto is, “Get the money.” Getting a 
dollar today that will cost ten tomorrow and 
at the same time lower our professional stand- 
ards is calculated to put us on the same plane 
with the unscrupulous empiric whom we are 
trying to legislate out of business. In this 
connection it might be mentioned that the 
empiric cannot be legislated out of business 
while qualified (?) men practice his methods. 

Many horse owners realize the amount of 
graft that exists in connection with dental 
work as it is done by some and will not allow 
their horses’ teeth to be examined; conse- 
quently, many animals that need dental work 
must suffer-as a result. 

Veterinary dentistry as it has been uae 
practiced has afforded a starting point for 
more empirics than any other branch of our 
work. Tooth filing is one operation that has 
most appealed to empirics. 


One of the main reasons that this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs regarding veterinary den- 
tal surgery exists today is that some of our 
veterinary colleges have made no great effort 
to improve the condition. It is a’ practice of 
some schools to take a number of students 
to large stables where dental work is done 
under contract and start them at filing teeth, 
placing great stress upon the manner in which 
the float is to be handied and not devoting 
sufficient time to instruction and demonstra- 
tion ‘pertinent to thoroughness in examina- 
tions for the establishment of diagnosis. 

Unless some concerted effort is made to 
remove these unfortunate methods of practice, 
that seem to be so, deeply rooted, veterinary 
dental surgery has little chance of gaining i 
recognition that it deserves. . 

Alpena, Mich. ALA. Morr, D. V. Ss. 
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“FORDING” FROM DETROIT TO 
SOUTHERN KANSAS 


Being run down in health and fearing a 
break down after the long illness and death 
of my wife, who had recently passed away, 
I felt the very best thing I could do was 
to get away from Cedar Vale for some few 
weeks, and knowing that a délightful jour- 
ney could be had by touching a few of the 
bigger cities, I, or rather we, planned our 
trip by rail. My companion was Mr. J. H. 
Thompson, a young lumberman of this 
city, who was getting restless in Kansas 
and wanted to see more of these United 
States. He was a good natured, affable 
and pleasant companion and our trip was 
a most enjoyable one. 

We stopped first at Kansas City, but as 
we were both well acquainted with the city, 
there was not much new for us to see and 
we soon proceeded to Chicago. We cer- 
tainly could have spent many more days 
in Chicago than we had to spare. We 
visited the wonderful parks, wonderful be- 
cause of the zoo in Lincoln park, the con- 
servatory in Garfield park, the site of the 
World’s Fair in Jackson park, and other 


points of interest, which even to enumer- . 


ate would take up too much time and space. 
We also visited the stock yards, and as we 
had just seen the Kansas City outfit, we 
were pleasantly surprised at their immensity 
and to note the way the larger stock houses 
systematically receive and dispose of thou- 
sands and thousands of head of cattle, sheep 
and hogs every day. In Chicago we also 
visited the laboratories of some of the well 
known supply houses and I availed myself 
of the opportunity, while in the city, to 
meet several practitioners whom I had not 
met for several years. 

Leaving Chicago, we journeyed to Cleve- 
land, the slogan of which, as you know, is 
the “beautiful city.” It lives up to its name 
in every detail. The high hills and the 
grand estates and the cooling breezes from 
Lake Erie tend to hold one’s rapt attention. 
We next visited Buffalo, and while I could 
go into the same details about the beauties 
of this city as I have of Chicago, it is not 
necessary for anyone who has been there 
knows that Buffalo is one of the places that 
it.is worth any man’s time to visit. This 
also must be said of Niagara Falls visited 
by neatly every Old World visitor to Ameri- 
ca, and a point of continual interest to the 
citizens of the United States. 

After a short journey through the south- 
ern part of Canada, we left for Detroit. It 
was our intention to reach there and go on 
the boat trip with the A. V. M. A. party 
that Parke-Davis were entertaining, but we 
did not reach there until after the boat had 
started; just in time to appreciate what 





Parke-Davis was doing, but a little too late 
to partake of their hospitality. 

The thought of getting an automobile 
had not entered my head, but after visiting 
several of the larger automobile factories 
in Detroit, we decided that nothing could 
be better than to purchase a machine and 
make the return trip in it. I thought for 
some time about the machine that would 
answer my purpose best in Cedar Vale, and 
finally decided on a Ford. 

With this small machine and with no 
equipment other than that regularly fur- 
nished by the Ford factory, and with only 
our two suitcases, containing our wearing 
apparel, etc., we left Detroit. This was 
during the latter part of August. It was 
nothing else than a desire for adventure 
and to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to see more of the country that prompted 
tus to make the return trip in the car. 

I had never driven a car and the first 
day out we proceeded cautiously as you 
may well believe, but as it doesn’t take 
much training to master the running of a 
Ford car, I soon considered myself an old 
timer at the wheel. We drove seventy- 
three miles the first day and stopped at 
Toledo, Ohio, and putting up at a hotel, we 
proceeded to enjoy the evening in Toledo. 

We had. no trouble at all with the ma- 
chine, not even a puncture that first day 
nor at any time during the trip. Since re- 
turning, I have talked with several motor 
enthusiasts, who have taken long trips and 
each and every one has said that we were 
unusually fortunate in not having any 
mechanical or tire troubles on a journey 
such as we took. The main reason, I think, 
that we were spared these annoyances, was 
the fact that it was nearly all straight driv- 
ing. We encountered the hills of Ohio 
and Indiana, but that did not give us any 
trouble and we took the hills easily. An- 
other factor in our seemingly unusual luck, 
was the fact that there were just two of 
us in the can and we carried practically no 
baggage. We had no tent or camp equip- 
ment, as we early decided that it would be 
unnecessary to invest in a tent, inasmuch 

as our route was arranged so that we would 
stop at good sized cities, where we. were 
sure of adequate hotel accommodations. 
We left Toledo bright and early the 
morning after our arrival and stopped in 
succession at Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
and Terre Haute in the Hoosier state. We 
passed through many small villages and 
towns and had our big noon day meal in 
the closest farm house. We had both been 
through the New England states and fully 
appreciated what I refer to as Yankee hos- 
pitality, and now I feel certain that the 
citizens of Indiana were of Yankee origin, 
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as they could not have treated us better 
if we were invited guests. 

Leaving Terre Haute, we skirted the 
boundary line of Indiana, appreciating all 
the way the wonderful scenery and enjoy- 
ing the country with its late harvest and 
flowers, which are at the height of their 
natural beauty in the late summer and early 
fall. 


We stopped at St. Louis two days, driv- 
ing about the city, for by that time I felt 
that I could direct’ the car along any coun- 
try road or any city street, but in St. Louis 
the traffic regulations were rather confus- 
ing. Previously, we had been advised by 
the ever ready constables not to drive too 
fast and to keep to the right. We got 
away from St. Louis without any serious 
mishap, and for no other reason than that 
we were not caught; I know we violated 
several traffic ordinances. 

Still continuing our route which we found 
easy to follow from the exact and elabor- 
ate maps furnished us by the Goodyear 


Tire people, we stopped at Booneville, Mis- - 


souri, over night, and the next day reached 
my old home, Lexington, Mo. Any man 
who has been away from home for a period 
of years and then comes back to meet old 
friends, school chums and to see the old 
familiar sights, can appreciate the pleasure 
I experienced in stopping at Lexington. I 
fear we delayed here longer than we should 
have, but it was hard to get away. We 
left Lexington very early one morning and 
drove to Kansas City. By this time, we 
were both anxious to reach our destination. 
This, however, did not prevent our enjoying 
to the fullest measure the villages and 
towns through southern Kansas, where we 
met our own people and where industry 
and contentment prevail, and there is a 
hearty “Peace and Good Will Towards 
Men” for all. We were on the road over 
two weeks and I am now a strong advocate 
of the long automobile trip. One cannot 
realize the beauty of God’s country from 
the window of a fast moving train and 
while I must admit that I prefer the easy 
camp life of the west, of which I am a 
native, it will not be long before another 
trip through the east is planned and if I 
can induce my companion, Mr. Thompson, 
to accompany me on this second journey, I 
am sure my pleasure will be complete. 

. Cedar Vale, Kans. Geo. I, Smiru. | 


A writer in Progressive Medicine claims 
good results from adrenalin in the treatment 
of diaphragmatic spasm, broncha-spasm, and 
pulmonary emphysema. 
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DYSTOCIA IN A MARE 

In May, 1916, I was called to see a mare 
that could not give birth to her foal. The 
first thing I noticed upon arrival was a pro- 
trusion of the bladder, which had taken place 
through a small rent in the floor of the vagina. 
It was filled with urine, but not greatly dis- 
tended. After carefully cleansing the blad- 
der, it was tapped with a 16 gauge needle, the 
urine withdrawn and the organ replaced. 

On further examination I found the fetus 
in a transverse presentation and all four feet 
were protruding beyond the external genitalia. 
The positoin was left cephaloiliac; that is, 
the head of the fetus was situated in the re- 
gion of the left flank of the mother. 

Being unable to repel the body of the fetus 
to any great degree, I decided to do an em- 
bryotomy. This was performed according to 
the general plan as outlined by Williams in 
his work, “Surgical and Obstetrical Opera- 
tions.” A subcutaneous amputation of both 
fore legs, including the scapule was done 
and, after repelling the thoracic portion of the 
trunk of the fetus, a posterior presentation 
was made. Delivery was then effected with 
comparative ease. 

When the operation was completed, the mare 
was almost completely exhausted and, of 
course, suffered some shock, but the effect of 
stimulants induced a marked beneficial change 
in the subject. The placental membranes 
were removed at the time of delivery of the 
fetus, the uterus was irrigated on the follow- 
ing day and the mare made a nice recovery 
without further treatment 

G. F. Juncerman, D.V.S. 

Hiawatha, Kans. 


IMPOTENCY IN ENGLISH BULL DOG 


About a year ago I was consulted regarding 
a very valuable English bull dog, with the 
history that his sexual strength was on the 
decline. While he was always anxious to 
serve the bitch, he was unable to get erection 
in most attempts; occasionally he would be 
able to enter; but never complete the act. 

Aside from the above there was very little 
history, excepting that the owner assured me 
that the animal’s stud duties had never been 
pushed or overdone. He was never allowed 
more than one bitch each week and often the 
intervals would be several weeks. 

Rectal examination revealed a very sensitive 
prostate gland, somewhat enlarged. Pres- 
sure on the gland caused the animal to whine, 
and struggle to release himself from the as- 
sistant. 

Treatment, which brought about a complete 
recovery : 

First a good brisk cathartic was adminis- 
tered. Instructions as to diet and exercise 
were given. Deep instillations of silver nitrate 
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into posterior urethra were made, using a 
small catheter to carry the 5 per cent solu- 
tion to the desired region. These applications 
were repeated twice weekly, and at each treat- 
ment gentle massage of the prostate -was 
given. Daily rectal injections of warm water, 
followed with a 20 per cent ichthyol: siipposi- 
tory inserted into rectum. (The suppositories 
made specially for me by Parke, Davis Co.) 
Internally I prescribed three times daily five 
grain pill of urotropin, and later two and’ one- 
half grain pill of pituitary extract, four times 
daily. Under the above treatment the animal 
has made what seems to be a complete recov- 
ery, and now serves bitches with as much 
vigor as any I ever knew of. His owner still 
brings him to me for treatment twice a month, 
when he is given silver nitrate injections and 
prostate massage. 
FREDERICK WR. WHIPPLE, M. D. V. 

Peoria, Ill. 

[If the injections were of a solution of two 
per cent instead of five, as much good would 
probably result and this with less pain to the 
subject—Eds.] 





THE TREATMENT OF HEPATIC DIS- 
TOMATOSIS (LIVER FLUKE) 
WITH ETHEREAL EXTRACT 

OF MALE FERN 


M. Gonzalez (Revista Veterinaria de l’Es- 
pana) has carried out a series of experiments 
in order to test the value of ethereal extract 
of male fern in the treatment of sheep affect- 
ed by liver fluke. 


In the first expertment, 600 sheep were 
treated, each receiving 5 grammes of the 
ethereal extract in 25 grammes of almond 
oil, given fasting, and repeated for 4 con- 
secutive days. The parasites disappeared 
almost completely after the treatment. One 
sheep was killed shortly after being treat- 
ed, and on post-mortem 14 distomata were 
found, but were in a shrivelled condition 
and almost lifeless. In the second experi- 
ment, 300 sheep were treated with an ex- 
tract containing 15 per cent. of the active 
principles of the drug. One ewe died after 
the second dose, four succumbed on the 
fourth day; in these were found shrivelled 
parasites having the appearance of dead 
ants. Two other sheep succumbed after 
the fourth dose, and in these no parasites 
were found. After this no further deaths 
occurred. 

In the third experiment, a flock of 300 
sheep was reduced to 150, owing to. the 
parasitic disease. Nine animals died the 
first day, twelve on the second day, the 
remainder showed marked debility. The 
treatment was discontinued. After this 11 
died and 80 were sold for a small price, as 
they were in very poor condition. Further 


treatment was adopted for three days only, 
during which time 11 sheep died. The re- 
mainder recovered rapidly. 

The author concludes :— 

(1) That distomatosis is curable at all 
stages of its development. 

(2) That some cases of death during 
treatment must be expected in the ad- 
vanced stage of the affection. 

(3) That, with the official ethereal ex- 
tract of male fern,. four -doses suffice to 
bring about favorable results.—The Veterinary 
News. e3 ness 7 


NOTES ON THE SURGERY OF FOR- 
EIGN BODIES IN THE INTERIOR 
OF THE EYE 


J. Herbert Claiborne, M. D., F. A. C. S., 
writing in the American Journal of Surgery 
in discussing the above topic cites at consid- 
erable length three cases to illustrate his 
views. It is interesting (and somewhat con- 
soling) for veterinarians to note that many 
eye injuries still baffle the surgeon of the 
human, despite the marked progress that has 
been made in the practice of human surgery. 

Dr. Claiborne states that 75 per cent of 
foreign bodies in the interior of the eye are 
magnetic; that other bodies which are found 
in the eye are stone, wood, glass. lead and 
copper. The irritating quality of foreign 
bodies is dependent upon their nature and 
whether septic or aseptic. If septic, of course, 
much more harm results in the average in- 
stance. The point of entrance of a foreign 
body is a matter of utmost importance and, 
also, the parts injured determine largely the 
course of such affections. 

To quote the contribution further: “It mat- 
ters not how fortunate the results may be in 
any case or how soon after the accident a 
successful extraction is made, the future of 
an eye into which a foreign body has pene- 
trated is always problematical. When a non- 
magnetic body has passed through tne _ lens 
and lies anywhere posterior to that structure, 
the safest thing is to leave it alone. If it 
happens to be lead or glass, according to.my 
experience, the chances for the eye are better 
than in the case of other substances, but the 
safety lies in its becoming encysted and re- 
maining fixed in its position. The in- 
vention of the giant magnet and the perfec- 
tion of the hand magnet have created an 
epoch in the surgery of magnetic foreign 
bodies in the interior of the eye. The surgi- 
cal management. of. non-magnetic foreign 
bodies in the interior of the eye remains ap- 
proximately what it was before.”. 

Wounds of the eye in general practice 
constitute the most unsatisfactory class of 
cases that the veterinarian deals with. 
Nevertheless our methods, too, have im- 
proved.—Eds. 
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HYDRO METHOD OF REMOVING RE- 
TAINTD PLACENTAE FROM 
MARES AND COWS 


The problem of removing placentae other 
than by the manual method has been a 
question given much consideration hy 
prominent veterinarians and asscciatiors 
for several years. The method of manual 
removal of placentae has been in vogue 
since veterinary science started, and up to 
the present, it has not received much elabor- 
ation. The method as practiced has many 
objectionable features, which are dangerous 
to either operator or patient. Among these 
are infection, traumatic injury to the uterus 
and severe metritis. The manual method 
is also objectionable on account of insuf- 
ficient arm-length as has been experienced 
by many veterinarians. 

Over against these objections, we have a 
new method to offer the profession, 
theorized and developed by Dr. B. L. Eng- 
berth and myself. The technic of our 
method is very simple, and the necessary 
paraphernalia can be had_at little cost. 


Before going into the description of the 


opération, I will give a list of ariicles to 
make up the apparatus. 

One quarter-inch cannula, ten inches long. 

Rubber tube, eight to ten feet lorg. 

Pump and pail. : 

It is necessary in using the hydro-method 
that the umbilical cord be intact and acces- 
sible to the operator. -A large radical of 
the vein may be used if part of the placenta 
has been removed. The cannula is intro- 
duced into either vein or artery of the cord 
by a longitudinal incision and held in place 
by a ligature. The tube and pump are ut- 
tached to the cannula and the operator is 
ready to begin. 

A saline or antiseptic solution is slowly 
introduced into the placental tissue, which 
behaves in a manner similar to that of 
erectile tissue. As the placenta distends, it 
comes into juxtaposition. with the attach- 
ment, and hydrostatic. pressure is exerted 
upon the uterine surface. The chorionic 
vessels become distended and rupture per- 
mitting the solution to pass to the uterine 
surface of the placenta. The villous pro- 
cesses are detached, and there is a uniform 
separation of the entire placenta. Uterine 
contractions are stimulated and aid in 
loosening the attachment. After the mem- 
branes are completely detached, a moderate 
degree of traction will deliver them. 

' Clinical Reports 

No. 1. On Ocotber 9, 1916; I was called 
to’ see a cow that had been in labor six 
hours. The fetus was removed by traction. 
The operation left the patient in a vey 
weakened condition and she was unable to 
stand.’ Iintroduced a gallon of saline solu- 
tion into each vein and there resulted a 
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complete delivery of the placenta in five 
minutes, 

No. 2. On November 7, 1916, I was called 
to see a cow that had passed part of the 
after-birth, leaving the remainder attached 
and protruding. One-half gallon of normal 
saline solution was injected into the placer- 
tal tissue by way of one of the large radi- 
cals. The after-birth was completely de- 
tached and delivered. 

No. 3. On February 14, 1917, I was 
called to an obstetrtical case in a cow. I 
delivered the fetus, and an examination re- 
vealed a firmly attached placenta. A gal- 
lon of antiseptic solution was introduced 
into the placenta and the umbilical cord 
ligated. The placenta was delivered in twe. 
hours. 

It is possible to use other agents in the 
water, such as hydrogen peroxid or per- 
manganate of potash, to favor a more per- 
fect dissolution of attachment. 

We find this method handicapped in 
numerous instances. For example, we are 
usually called after the placental membranes 
have been retained forty-eight hovrs, dur- 
ing which time they have undergone de- 
composition. In these conditions, -thc 
venous construction will not support the 
pressure that is exerted upon it. in other 
cases, we find the placenta has been meddled 
with by the client. He may have torn the 
cord loose, or possibly part of the placenta 
has been removed. These conditions that 
we find handicaps the operation, and they 
must be taken in hand by the profession 
and the client educated to the new method. 
—Ralph R. Shaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. in The 
Veterinary Alumni Quarterly. 


PERTINENT CRITICISM 


How would this work in all cases of res- 
piratory disturbance? 
R 


Quinin sulphate, 10 ounces. 

Fluid extract belladonna rad., 2% pints. 

Spirits aether nit., 4 pints. 

Water, qs. 5 gallons. 

Sig. give one-half ounce on tongue every 
two hours. Dispense in eight-ounce bottles 
at $1.00 each. 








h 
Spirits aether nit 2 pints 
Fluid extract nux vomica........... 3 pints 
Fluid extract colocynth............... 8 pints 
Alcohol 2 pints 
Water 3 gallons 





Dispense ‘in eight-ounce bottles at $1.00 
each. 

Sig. Give one-half ounce on tongue 
every thirty minutes for colic or any pains 
in animals. 

These two prescriptions, with Parke, 
Davis & Co.’s Creolin and a blister, are 
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used in a large city practice. This is the 
ultra-scientific treatment given by a grad- 
uate in our section. He leaves one of ‘the 
prescriptions where pain is not manifest 
and the other where suffering is evident 
to all observers. Bluff and fraud! We 
are disgraced by some unprincipled diploma 
holders in the United States. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. James A. WAuGH. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE INDIANA 
STATE BOARD OF VETERINARY 
EXAMINERS, APRIL 12-13, 1917. 
Bacteriology and Parasitology 

1. Define immunity and give varieties. 

2. Name five common culture media. 

3. Name the pus-producing microorganism. 

4. What do you understand by Gram-pos- 
itive and Gram-negative 

5. If you were unexpectedly called upon to 
properly prepare a rabid dog’s head to be 
shipped to a laboratory for bacteriological ex- 
amination how would you go about it? 

6. Mention two intestinal parasites of the 
horse. Write a prescription for same. 

7. Mention the parasite causing scabies in 
sheep and state the habits of these parasites. 

8. Ascaris Suilla—tell where found; give 
description ; what animals infested. 

9. Spiroptera Sanguinolenta—tell where 
found; its normal habitat; give a description; 
animal infested. 

10. Ascaris Marginata; nematode worm; 
tell where found; animal -infested; write a 
prescription for same. 

Chemistry 

1. What is chemistry? 

2. Define incompatibility. 

3. How is a quantitative bacterial analysis 
of milk made? 

4. How is milk tested for the presence of 
(a) boric acid, (b) salicylic acid and (c) 
sodium bicarbonate? 

5. Write the chemical formula for (a) sul- 
phuric acid; (b) nitric acid; (c) potassium 
iodid; (d) copperas; (e) epsom salts. 

6. Give test for. formaldehyde in milk. 

7. Name three important potassium salts. 

8. Give the chemical name and formula of 

two compounds of ammonia. 

* 9.. Give the properties and principal uses of 
alcohol. 

10. Name four elements that enter into the 
formation of. most organic bodies. 

Surgery 

1. Describe acute and chronic inflammation. 
4 4 What does inflamamtion generally result 
in? 

3. Name and describe four different kinds 
of tumors. 

4. Give cause and treatment of arthritis. 

5. Give differential diagnosis between scro- 
tal hernia and hydrocele. 


6. Under what conditions would you em- 
ploy. the simultaneous hog cholera vaccina- 
tion? 

7. Define paraphimosis and give treatment. 

8. Describe gastrocentiscis, and what is its 
sequelae? 

9. Suggest remedial measures for umbilical 
hernia. 

10. Describe lameness produced by throm- 
bosis of the brachial artery. 

Dentistry 

1. Name some irregularities of conforma- 
tion that make work for the veterinary den- 
tist. 

2. Give the modus operandi of the exami- 
nation of the teeth of a horse. 

3. Describe the structure of the molar of 
a horse. 

4, Why is it necessary to dress the molars 
of a horse? 

5. Describe the proper manner of trimming 
and floating the molar teeth of a horse. 

6. Name four fractures of the inferior 
maxilla. 

7. Suggest remedial measures. 

8. What conditions make trephining neces- 
sary? 

9. Give treatment for dental fistula. 

10. Give treatment for caries dentatum. 


Anatomy 

1. What is epithelium? Name the different 
varieties. 

2. Describe the development of bone. 

3. What is compact and cancellated osseous 
tissue? 

4. Define (a) anatomy; (b) physiological 
anatomy; (c) pathological anatomy. 

5. Name the cranial nerves. 

6. Name the tissues involved in an opera- 
tion for scrotal hernia. 

7%. Describe the structure of the heart. 

8. Name the digestive organs of the ox. 

9. Describe the posterior aorta and name 
its branches. 

10. Ina case of flatulence where would you 
insert the trocar and what tissues would you 
encounter? 

Materia Medica 

1. What is an official preparation (1) as 
applied to drugs? 

2. What is a renal stimulant? 
stimulants? Sedative? Diaphoretic? 
two drugs acting as each. 

3. What is a maximum dose? 
dose? Lethal dose? 

4. Name three quick acting bowel evacuents 


Hepatie 
Name 


Minimum 


“used hypodermatically ; their physiological ac- 


tions; give best combination of two or more 
administered for safety and efficiency. 

5. Write a complex prescription using 
drugs as a tonic. 

6. Add 2 decagrams, 1 hectogram, 10 deci- 
grams, 1 gram. 
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7. How are phosphates formed? Name 
three phosphates and give therapeutical ac- 
tion. 

8. Why is aloes, a dangerous drug, admin- 
istered? Dosage? When indicated? How 
soon repeated? 

(a) How does aconite kill animal? 

(b) How should aconite be administered? 

(a) Give antidote for aconite poisoning. 

9. Give antidote for strychnin poisoning, 
arsenical poisoning, morphin poisoning. 

10. What drugs could you substitute for 
belladonna? 

Physiology 

1. Name four ways in which waste matter 
is eliminated from the body. Define absorp- 
tion, excretion, alimentation. 

2. Name the physical properties of. bone. 
Give chemical change as age advances. 

3. Give the function of leukocytes and red 
blood corpuscles. 

4. Describe the circulation of the blood. 

5. What is blood-pressure? Name factors 
that increase and decrease blood-pressure. 
the horse, ox, sheep, hog and dog. Also nor- 
mal temperature of each. 

7. Give blood supply and function of the 
liver. 

8. Classify sebaceous glands, name their 
secretion and give its function. 

9. What is a balanced ration? 


10. What is the difference between a sen- 
sory and motor nerve? 

6. Give normal respirations per minute of 

Pathology 

1. What is valvular insufficiency? How 
does it terminate? Why? 

2. Describe fully difference between ante- 
mortem and post-mortem clot. 

3. What is the function of the lymphatic 
system ? 

4. What is the most important factor in 
the prevention of repair? 

5. What is osteomalacia? Osteoperocia? 
Give examples. 

6. Where are aneurysms located. Give 
two causes. 

7. How many channels are there for infec- 
tion to invade the system? Describe them. 

8. Describe healing by 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
intention. Give examples of each. 

9. Where is the cerebro-spinal fluid found? 
Describe it. What is its acidity? 

10. What is active immunity? Passive im- 
munity? Congenital immunity? 
; Obstetrics 

1. Name the genital system of the female. 
What is the specific function of the genera- 
tive organs? 

2. What is meaning of term gestation? 
Give periods of gestation in mare, cow, sow, 
sheep, dog and cat. 
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8. Describe the changes in the ovary after 
fecundation. 

4, Name two pathological conditions of the 
fetus that interfere with parturition. State 
how each may be overcome. 

5. What is meant by the term normal par- 
turition? Describe in full the method of de- 
livery in a breech presentation. 

6. Give definition, cause, symptoms, treat- 
ment, and prognosis of puerperal septicaemia 
in mare and acute mastitis in cow. 

7%. Define lochia and give treatment, both 
as a pathological and physiological condition. 

8. Give definition, cause, symptoms, treat- 
ment of omphalitis. 

9. Give treatment and prognosis of um- 
bilical hernia and scrotal hernia in foals. 

10. Give a minute description of how the 
fetal membranes are expelled. When most 
liable to be retained. When retained, how 
soon should they be removed in mare, cow? 
Describe the removal in each animal. 


BEWARE OF THIS FAKIR CLAIMING 
TO BE DOCTOR HUGHES 


A man representing himself as Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Hughes of Harrisburg, Pa., posing 
as a veterinarian, has been defrauding ho- 
tels and veterinary supply houses through- 
out the country. This crook carries cards 
of Dr. Hughes of Harrisburg, and gives 
checks signed with that doctor’s name. He 
recently called on a Chicago veterinary in- 
strument house and ordered $48.00 worth 
of supplies to be sent to his alleged home 
in Harrisburg. He tendered a check for 
$125.00 in payment and received the supply 
company’s check for the difference. The 
real Dr. William V. Hughes of Harrisburg, 
received the shipment of goods and a re- 
ceipted bill, but, of course, since he had 
ordered no goods from the Chicago firm, 
he returned the shipment. The impostor is 
described as being between 35 and 40 years 
of age, slight build, weight about 140 
pounds, smooth shaven, slow and deliberate 
in manners and speech. When he called at 
the office of the Chicago instrument house, 
he wore a dark suit, a button of the order 
of Eagles and a blue A. V. M. A. button 
such as was distributed at the Detroit meet- 
ing last year. He appeared to be well ac- 
quainted with veterinary matters and with 
the names of prominent veterinarians. 
Readers would do well to be on the look- 
_out for this defrauder and if he is recog- 
nized, notify this office, as he is wanted at 
several places. 

Dr. H. R. Groome recently sold his practice 
at Jewell City, Kans. to Dr. Harvey Frank, 
and moved to Twin Falls, Idaho. 


TWO THOUSAND VETERINARIANS 
FOR THE NEW ARMY, 500 FOR 
THE B. A. I. 

The announcement is made that the gov- 
ernment is in immediate need of 2,000 vet- 
erinarians to fill up the veterinary officers 
reserve corps. Examinations will be held 
at the various army posts throughout the 
country and at veterinary colleges, some of 
which have announcements to that effect in this 
issue. We shall be glad to supply any in- 
formation concerning these positions as it 
becomes available, to those inquiring. 


The Department of Agriculture expects to 
add 480 to their corps of more than 1,200 
veterinary inspectors. The additional 480 
will be assigned ten to each state, and their 
duties will consist in watching for out- 
breaks of contagious diseases, including 
foot and mouth disease, and also to take 
all possible measures for the reduction and 
prevalence of influenza in horses, particu- 
larly those animals that are being mobi- 
lized for the new army. 


WYOMING’S TUBERCULIN TEST 
LAW 


The attention of Wyoming dairy cattle own- 
ers is called to the new tuberculin test law, 
just passed by the last legislature (Chapter 
77, Session Laws of Wyoming, 1917). This 
law provides for the tuberculin testing of all 
cows in the state supplying milk or cream in 
cities and towns, or to creameries in Wyom- 
ing, and there is a penalty for violation. 

No dairy, association, person or persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling milk or cream 
as above, may sell such milk or cream unless 
they possess a certificate of test, or a special 
permit from the state veterinarian. 


As the tuberculin testing of all dairy cattle 
in Wyoming could not begin upon the date 
that this law was effective, the state veteri- 
narian is authorized to issue special permits 
to owners of such cattle as remain untested 
while the provisions of the law are being 
carried out, for the selling of milk or cream 
in cities or towns or to creameries in this 
state, without certificate of test. These special 
permits shall be effective only for the period 
from the date the same are issued, until 
proper test and issuance of certificate. 


Dr. J. P. Foster, who was state veterinarian 
in South Dakota from 1901 to 1907, and dur- 
ing the past ten years an inspector in the 
United States Bureau. of Animal Industry, has 
returned to his former place of residence, 
Huron, S. D., and intends to make his home 
there. 
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THE VETERINARIAN’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

At a recent state veterinary meeting 
which the writer attended, the president of 
the association stated that less than fifty 
per cent. of the tuberculin tests in that 
state were honest and efficient, and the 
statement was reiterated by the president 
of the state board of agriculture. 

Of course, the conditions in the state re- 
ferred to are exceptional. It is only re- 
cently that it had any sort of legislation 
whatsoever governing veterinary practice. 
The unqualified men outnumber the quali- 
fied men three to one, and the customs in 
the state, or something else, have brought 
about conditions which have resulted in se- 
rious charges of negligence and dishonesty 
against some few mien in the state whose 
education, training and experience are such 
that one should expect from them only 
honest, conscientious, careful work in a 
matter so important as tuberculin testing, 
and even from the untrained, the public 
surely has a right to expect an honest ef- 
fort in a matter so vital as tuberculin test- 
ing. 

The veterinarian’s responsibility in the 
matter of tuberculin testing is a grave-one. 
His trust is nothing less than a sacred one, 
and what the workings of his mind can be 
by which he can permit himself to certify 
to the health of diseased cattle, or what 
sort of a conscience he has that will per- 
mit him to continue in such work passes 
all understanding. 

The following correspondence from the 
office of the state veterinarian of Iowa 
might be duplicated in the records of al- 
most any state veterinary office or state 
board of health. Iowa, it may be said, is 
not the state referred to above in which 
the tuberculin testing has been only fifty 
per cent. efficient and honest; and happily 
enough some progress has been made in 
Iowa since the letter hereinafter quoted 
was written, that seems to lessen the likeli- 
hood of circumstances such as cited in this 
letter being duplicated hundreds of times 
yearly. This matter was brought to our 
attention at the meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Association in St. Jo- 
seph, by Dr. C. S. Parker; whose comment 
follows Mrs. Oncley’s letter: 


Dr. J. I. Gibson, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sir:—At present we have a very 
sick baby, suffering with tubercular glands, 
due directly to milk from a cow suffering 
with a tubercular udder. We used the milk 
for several months after the baby took 


sick as we did not suspect our milk supply. a matter of gratification that the constitu- 


Several weeks ago, this cow was severely 
injured in an accident. A veterinarian was 
called and found a badly affected tubercular 
udder. 

The man who owned this cow had been 
treating it for several months, but did not 
tell me the cow was afflicted in any way. 
His excuse now is that he did not know the 
cow was tubercular. He used the milk for 
his family, and his daughter and another 
girl both had swollen glands in the neck 
beginning about the same time our baby 
took sick. 

Our baby has never had any milk except 
from this cow, so there is no doubt as to 
the source of the infection. I feel that this 
man should have been compelled to have 
had a veterinarian see this cow when the 
trouble first appeared, or not to have sold 
the milk. 

We people in small towns are at the 
mercy of the milkman—he can sell us what 
he likes. In larger cities we can get :n- 
spected milk; all we can do here is to trust 
to fate. 

The city council here has promised to 
pass an ordinance for the inspection of 
cows, but I feel that the mothers all over 
the state should have some protection for 
the lives of their babies and I feel it to be 
my duty to do all in my power to save 
other babies from the fate of my own. 

I hope this appeal will meet with your 
help and that we may soon have state in- 
spection of cows. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Mrs.) L. ONCLEy. 

Fayette, Iowa. 

I know that the mother has put the case 
very -mildly; most serious hip trouble has 
developed since the letter was written. The 
parents have made several trips with the 
child to the Mayo Hospital at Rochester, 
Minn., and to the Hospital of the State 
University of Iowa. For months the child 
has been strapped into a steel ¢ast. 

I have the permission of Mrs. Oncley to 
send this to you. To witness the suffering 
of the young child as well as that of their 
parents at seeing it subjected to the 
rigorous treatment necessary, would seem to 
be enough to awaken pity and arouse earn- 
est endeavor for legislative amelioration. 

I am sorry to say that perhaps some 
measure of a too common apathy combined 
with a fear of the unconstitutionality of the 
act prevented the local municipal council 
from passing an ordinance for protection 
requiring the tuberculin test of animals 
from which milk is sold, thus disappointing 
the hepes of this sorrowing mother. It is 
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tionality of such municipal ordinances 
seems to be no longer questioned as such 
ordinances have been passed and are now 
operative in several cities of Iowa. 
Yours very truly, 
C. S. Parker, V. S. 

Fayette, Iowa. 

A local paper commented on the forego- 
ing case at the time the tuberculosis bill was 
before the Iowa Legislature as follows: 

Maybe it was the story of a little child 
that had something to do with the introduc- 
ing of the bill to eradicate tuberculosis in 
cattle and which has been called one of the 
greatest constructive measures yet intro- 
duced during the present legislature. 

Maybe the mental picture of that two- 
year-old baby, held immovable in plaster 
cast and steel jacket, had something to do 
with the messages of two governors, who 
recommended legislation to control animal 
tuberculosis in Iowa. 

Maybe the. story of this little baby’s help- 
less condition had something to do with the 
fifteen state senators on the committee on 
agriculture when that committee wrote the 
great measure to stamp out tuberculosis in 
the cattle of the state. 

Of course, other factors entered and were 
seriously considered, such as the $3,000,000 


annual loss entailed by tuberculosis in the 
cattle and hogs, but it is suspected that 
baby fingers tugged at senatorial heart- 
strings in the writing of the bill. 

Baby Oncley’s home is at Fayette. Her 
father is a professor in Upper Iowa uni- 
versity and her mother, before her mar- 
riage, was a trained nurse. For some rea- 
son the Oncley’s were compelled to install 
a dairy cow as the wet nurse of the baby. 
Unfortunately the cow had _ tuberculosis. 
The udder was infected. The dairyman did 
not suspect this cow though she had been 
in ill condition. The parents did not 
know this. The milk from the diseased 
udder infected the baby. The lymphatic 
glands became involved, then the disease 
extended to the region of the spinal column. 
The child suffered excruciating pain. Dis- 
tracted, the parents took their baby to 
Rochester. The X-Ray diagnosed tuber- 
culosis. Later an operation was performed 
at the Iowa University Hospital. For six 
months the little body was held immovable 
in a steel jacket. An extension was attached 
to one foot. Through the stiflling heat of 
last summer the baby lay. She is improv- 
ing, they say, and her parents are hoping 
for her recovery. Maybe, if she lives she 
will not need to walk with crutches. Maybe 
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a day for 


ease and rapidity with which entries are made ensures their being made. This point 


We guarantee this book to be satisfactory and will refund the price without ques- 


$1.25 





2.00 





Goat skin, morocco (blue), with purchaser’s name in gold letters 





9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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she will not be deformed. She is only two 
years old now, but her sufferings cannot be 
forgotten. 

And thousands of other Iowa babies are 
daily imperiled. The tuberculosis dairy cow 
is a menace to them. The state has blun- 
dered long enough. Maybe baby Oncley’s 
crucifixion will save the lives and bodies of 
the thousands.—Daily Dispatch. - 

M. C. 


PETERS STATE VETERINARIAN OF 
ILLINOIS 

Dr. A. T. Peters has been appointed State 
Veterinarian of Illinois, to succeed Dr. O. 
E. Dyson, resigned. Dr. Peters brings to 
the office of state veterinarian of Illinois, 
perhaps all things considered, the most 
important state veterinarian office in the 
union, a large and fruitful experience. Al- 
though born and reared in Chicago, Dr. 
Peters was graduated from a European 
veterinary school in June, 1893, and joined 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in October of that year. 

In 1894 he went to the University of 
Nebraska as head of the Department of 
Animal Pathology, succeeding the late Dr. 
Frank S. Billings. He was with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for just sixteen years 
and resigned to accept the position of bac- 
teriologist for the Illinois Live Stock Com- 


mission, which position he held for a little 
more than four years, resigning in 1914 to 
become secretary and general manager of 
the Elmore Live Stock Co., of Peoria, in 
which capacity he has since been em- 
ployed. 

Since coming to Illinois seven years ago, 
Dr. Peters has been very active in state 
veterinary affairs, and is known to every 
member of the state association. Since be- 
coming associated with the Elmore people, 
he has been a prominent figure in the live 
stock industry of the state and is a mem- 
ber of various live stock breeders’ associa- 
tions. 

During his period of service in Nebraska 
he was often engaged in farmers’ institute 
work and since coming to Illinois, he has 
given some attention to this, and is recog- 
nized by the agricultural industry of both 
states as an authority on veterinary and 
live stock matters. 

The position of state veterinarian of IIli- 
nois is not an easy one. There appears to 
be a wide diversity of opinion as to how 
the work of that office should be con- 
ducted. The state dairy association, one 
of the strongest political associations of 
the state, has one view; the rest of the live 
stock industry has a different opinion; the 
immense live stock commission interests 
at the Union Stock Yards see things from 
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THERAPOGEN, 


exceptionally mild, sweet and fragrant, in the usual 
dilutions still strongly bactericidal and non-toxic. 

Well adapted for internal and external use, par- 
ticularly for the treatment of mucous cavities, deli- 
cate membranes, etc., possessing all the merits of 
an A-1 Antiseptic, Healing Agent and Deodorant, 
without any drawback. Invaluable in skin diseases, 
in canine and feline practice. \ 

Little short of a specific in contagious abortions 
and foetal discharges. The one douche causing no 
straining. 


STRONGLY 


recommend themselves to the 
keen, exacting practitioner and 
in turn are highly and fre- 
/ quently 


recommended 


THERAPOGEN WOUND by American and European 
POWDER representative authorities. 


A splendid aromatic substitute for Iodoform, re- 
markably accelerating granulation and _ healing 
process. 





Because Therapogen is safe, reliable and pleasant to 
handle it is extensively used in Universities, Colleges, 
State Institutions and by the foremost practitioners of 
two continents. 

Made by 


THEODORE MEYER, : = 924 Locust St., PHILADELPHIA 


DISTRIBUTING DEPOTS 
American Veterinary Supply Co., 15th and Lydia Streets, Kansas 
py Smith, 155-159 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
J. . Erlin Co., 159-163 Second Street, San Francisco, Cai. 


City, Mo. 
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CO SO 2 UE 


IT MEANS PLEASED CLIENTS TO USE 


HUEBEN’S 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
and Virus 


Produced and Distributed Under United States Veterinary License No. 38, by 


THE HUEBEN SERUM COMPANY 


Office, 201 Grossman Building Night Phones 
oo KANSAS CITY, KAN. Sail West" te 


Office: Bell West 633. 


OHIO BRANCH: D. BOURNE, 6 Miami Valley Bank Building, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
NEBRASKA BRANCH: DR. A. A. ANDERSON, GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 














G. I. BLANCHARD, D.V.S., E. B. HOLLECKER, D.V.S., 
President Vice-Pres. and Lab. Supervisor 


CAROTID BLED 
ONLY 


And You Know 
What That Means 


Produced Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 23 
Send Your Orders to the Nearest Distributing Agency 





G. White, Kokomo, a. - & McNeill, Rives, 


Dr. H. 
Dr. A. A. Mull, Rushville, Ind. . W. Johnston, G48 Ss N. Main St., Dayton, 
Dr. G. J. ‘Behrens, 610 S. Third St., Evans- —— io. 

ville, Ind. Dr. G. H. Conn, 311 —— ~@. ® agra oO. 
Dr. A. G. Alverson, Bloomington, I Dr. A. G. Wadleigh, La Junta, C 
Drs. Howe & Edward Ss, 636 E. ia Ave., Dr. N, ¥ eye. Mitchell, So. Dak. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Dr. W. Edwards, Visalia, C. 


Missouri Valley Serum Company 
809 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PASTEUR 


Laboratories 


of America 


BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


@ THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION ABOUT THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


@ Pasteur’s original and _ genuine 
Anthrax Vaccine is now furnished 
in single and double treatment. It 
positively prevents anthrax. 


@ Profs. Leclainche & Vallee’s 
Liquid Blackleg Vaccine is a true 
and perfectly attenuated vaccine, 
and has revolutionized livestock 
vaccination. Why risk your profes- 
sional reputation with makeshift 
blackleg vaccine? 


@ Full information regarding the 
above, as well as Tuberculin, Mal- 
lein, Antitetanic and Antistrepto- 
coccic Serum, etc., furnished on re- 
quest. 


Pasteur Laboratories 
of America 


New York, 366-368 W. 11th St. 
Chicago, - 17 N. La Salle St. 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 


pour l’Etranger and Institute Pas- 
teur, Paris, France, Biological Prod- 
ucts. 














yet a different angle and the veterinarians 
of the state, of whom there are 1,535, al- 


»most twice the number that are. practicing 


in any other state, are very positive that 
all three of the foregoing are wrong and 
that a plan differing from all offers the 
only solution” of the many difficult prob- 
lems. 

Dr.’ Peters enjoys the confidence of all 
four of these different elements to an un- 
usual degree, and while the task that he 
now undertakes is an onerous and exact- 
ing one, his many friends doubt not he’ will 
acquit himself with credit. 


WEST VIRGINIA VETERINARY 
; MEETING 

A meeting of the West Virginia Veterinary 
Association was called at Parkersburg, April 
4th, by its president, Dr. Bradley. Dr. S. E. 
Hershey acted as secretary in the absence of 
the regular secretary, Dr. E. Layne. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss subjects 
for the betterment of the profession in the 
state, and make arrangements for their regu- 
lar meeting which meets the first week in 
July. This association was organized in 1900 
by eight graduates, all that were in practice 
in the state at that time. Dr. S. E. Hershey 
acted as secretary for the first eight years; 
then was president for a term of six years and 
in that time the membership grew to fifty-six 
members. At our next meeting we Lope to 
add at least six more members, as that many 
new men have graduated this year and located 
within the state. 

Charleston, W. Va. S. E. HersuHey. 
THE UNITED STATES COLLEGE OF 

VETERINARY SURGEONS ALUMNI 

MEETING 

The Alumni Association of The U. S. Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons held its twenty- 
first annual and smoker at the Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Friday evening April 13th. 
Sixty-five graduates attended and were. en+ 
tertained by Maj. Jarrell Griffith, U. S. A. 
Vet. Corps, who ‘spoke on the advantages of 
the army. Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, State Vet- 
erinarian of Virginia, Dr. H. J. Holt, Chief 
Veterinarian of West Virginia, and Dr. H. 
P. Flowe, Asst. State Veterinarian of North 
Carolina, spoke with reference to their respec- 
tive states. 

Local entertainers furnished the social pro- 
gram. A buffet luncheon was served and ap- 
propriate souvenirs were distributed. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. 
H. S. Gamble, ’08, President; Dr. Harry Lu- 
cus, 17, Vice President, and Dr. C. M. Mans- 
field, 07 (permanent) Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

The next meeting will be held in Washiny- 
ton during April, 1918. 

C. M. Mansriexp, Sec, 
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F. J. RATHMAN J. M. CORY H, F. HUNT, D. V. M. 
Sec’y & Treas. President Chief Veterinarian 


None but 
the Best 





The Southwestern Serum Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


Producers of 


Highly Potent Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


U.S. Veterinary License No. 56 
Branch—OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


M, L. CRANS, D. V. M. Oklahoma Permit No. 8 
Vet. in Charge Live Stock Exchange Bldg 




















Ralston Serum—Safety Serum 








A Reliable Product 


for the Veterinarian 


Ralston Serum Company 


Long Distance Phones Ralston, Nebraska 


Day, Ralston 85 : | 
_ Night, South 857 5 Miles West of Omaha 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The information given below is up-to-date and has been furni shed by the secretaries of the various associations lated. 


} 4 — = — ye data their associations after each 3 otherwise, the association will 
sariiy"be dropped from the, st. fe eok cocretarion to oo operate with us in keeping scene tho Spensbese of then asseulations 
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Place of Meeting Secretary 
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Knowles, Missoula, Mont. 
Walkley, 185 N. W. “ire, Milwaukea 
Alford, Lincoln, Ni 


Good Veterinarians Demand Quality Products 


We make them for your use. 
GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE (Immuno) 


The only immunizing product giving permanent immunity. 

















|i) 





50 c. c. bottles, 10 doses..................$4.00 As a special introductory price for year 
100 c. c. bottles, 20 doses 7.50 1917 a discount of 20 per cent will be 
250 c. c. bottles, 50 doses.................... 17.50 made. 





BLACKLEG SERUM (Kuro) 


Price: 2 cents per c.c. 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM. 


We produced almost 1/7 of all the serum made under U. S. Government supervision 
in 1916. Enough said. 
Special prices on large orders. 


Our Motto: “Not always the cheapest, but always the best.” 


4 ly 
Le All products made under U. S. Veterinary License No. 39. 
L: a LOGICAL | 


a iiicn) Ssn2 for booklets = and Its Prevention.” 


Op, 1 OF “Hog Cholera and Its Prevention.” 
A 


Purity Biological Laboratories, Sioux City, lowa 
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WwW. O. SERUM 


None Better 
PRODUCED ON OUR OWN FARM. 


Our new $50,000.00 plant equipped 
to insure Sanitation. 


Prices on Request. 


United States Veterinary License No. 10. 


Wichita-Oklahoma Serum Co. 
Wichita, Kans. Oklahoma City, Okla. Nashville, Tenn. 











Uniform in Potency 
PR. ED I. LA AT Uniform in Price 
Uniformly Used, 


Anti-Hos(holera Once Introduced 
Serum Made Only From 


| Carotid Bleeding 


Tested down to 10 c.cs. per pig in all tests. 
All users have utmost confidence in “Red Heart” Serum. 
- No order too small to receive our most careful attention. 
We solicit the Veterinary profession only. 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 116. Iowa State Permit No. 75. 


Ottumwa Serum Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Major T. P. Spilman, Manager Dr. G. H. Gillette, Chief Veterinarian 
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Name of Association Date of Meeting | Secretary 
sow, ask Beate Vek, Bed. Society. . July 25, 26, 27 -/C. P. Fitch, Ithaca, N. 
forth June 26, 27, 191 J. P. Burlington, N.C. 
ortheastern ‘ 1 }Oee" 90°19 Re at = gg as ol ™ 
be r .-|R. M, villa, In 
Northwestern Ohio Vet. Med. Agsn.......'Feb. 21...... ge -}Paul E. Wood, Ottawa, << 
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-|E. H. Yunker, 2344 N. 18th, Philadelphia 
U. S. Richards, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Cc. R. ding. Pa. 
-|8. W. Allen, Watertown, 8. 
.|G. A. Roberts, West Raleigh, N.C. 
.|J. A. Dell, 16th & Pacific, Los Angeles. 
L. A. Minter, Niles, Mien” 
F. RB. Youree, Lebanon, Tenn. 
M. nville, Texas. 
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-|W. A. Wolcott, Madison, W! 


E. 8. Bausticker, 325 Newberry, York, Pa 








desiring appointments in the 


earnestly urged to join. 
Rank, pay and allowances of second lieutenant while in active service. 
For particulars and application blank, write 


CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE GRADUATES 
VETERINARY OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 


who are between twenty-two and fifty-five years of age, well educated, reliable, suitable, a credit to 
their school, to their profession and whe would be a credit to the United States Government are 


DR.E. L. QUITMAN, Dean, Chicago Veterinary College, 2533 to 2539 S. State St., Chicago 
DEPARTMENT, VETERINARY OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 


to 














serum that you have always hoped for every 


and enjoy that satisfaction. 


It is better to use Aurora Safety 
Serum than to wish you had. 


Aurora, Illinois, U.S. A. 


L. B. HUFF, D. V. S., Pres. and Mgr. 
W. H. FITCH, Vice-President 








Aurora Safety Serum 
Safe - Pure - Potent - Dependable 


When you want to experience the results in using 


have treated a herd of hogs, use Aurora Safety Serum 
Not Just Serum But Serum of Quality 


Made Right, Tested Right, Priced Right, Is Right. ' 


Aurora Serum Company 
Makers of Dependable Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 


time you 


A.C. HALL, Sec.-Treas. 
W. J. PETERMAN, 
Laboratory Supervisor 
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Dunn’s 
“Safety” 


Emasculator 
With Beveled Recess 


: A Distinct Improvement over 
Aseptic, Safe and Powerful all others 





Perfect Haemostasis is accomplished by Dunn’s Safety Emasculator, by 
means of the beveled extension to crushing jaw. See Fig. 4—A3; by this 
means the cord is drawn into the space C3 as the male blade approaches the 
crushing edge A2, and is gradually depressed before the crushing is done, 
by which means is secured a thoroughly sealed end from which there can be 
no hemorrhage. It is made with curved handles; proportionately heavier and 
longer in the jaws; total length 13%4 inches. Price $12.00. 


Haussmann & Dunn Co. 


Mfg. Dealers and Exporters of Veterinary Surgical Instruments, Text Books and Supplies 


708 S. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue 















PEORIA SERUM CO. 


Distributors of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


AND 
Hog Cholera Virus 
Produced under United States Veterinary License No. 10. 
Sold to Veterinarians only. 


Potency Not Sacrificed For Price, 
Yet Prices Reasonable. 


Prompt Service. _ Fair Treatment. 


PEORIA SERUM CO., Peoria, Ill. 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S., 
IN CHARGE 
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Dr. John Gass, of New Augusta, Ind., was 
killed at a rail crossing when a Big Four 
passenger train struck his automobile, April 
14th. Dr. Gass was 39 years old and is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





Miss Clare Lamplugh, who came from 
London to California some time ago, has 
just completed a course in veterinary medi- 
cine and opened a cat and dog hospital at 
San Francisco. 





Dr. Lewis W. Kitchen and Miss Lillie Pope, 
of Post City, Texas, were married April 29th. 
They will make their home at Post City. 





Dr. Roderick Dhu Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died April 13th, aged 58 years. He 
had been in practice at Minneapolis for many 
years, also having practiced at Hastings and 
Fergus Falls. 





Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, dean of the New, 
York State Veterinary College, estimates there 
are only about 1,250,000 horses in the United 
States fit and available for artillery or cavalry 
service. He places the total supply of horses 
in the country at 25,000,000, of which more 
than 20,000,000 are in active service, 50 per cent 
of the remainder being too heavy for military 


use and 25 per cent too old or physically un- 
sound. 





Dr. H. P. Morris, of Omaha, Neb., was re- 
cently called to operate on a kitten that had 
swallowed a hatpin. The pin was seven inches 
long and the kitten ten inches long. Dr. 
Morris removed the pin after making an in- 
cision in the kitten’s throat, and the animal 
appeared to be none the worse for its unusual 
experience. 





Dr. W. W. Warnock and Dr. H. C. Pugh, 
of Aledo, Ill., have formed a partnership for 
practice in that city. Dr. Pugh is a recent 
graduate of the McKillip Veterinary College, 
Chicago. 





Dr. J. O. Young, of Topeka, Kans., has 
filed a suit for $105.50 against the St. Joseph 
Horse & Mule Company and the Santa Fe 
Railroad for medical services rendered to a 
number of horses that were hurt while escap- 
ing from a train at Topeka. 





A new ordinance has been drafted at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., making cruelty to animals 
punishable by a fine of from $25 to $100. 





According to a report of the Office of Farm 
Management and the Bureau of Crop Esti- 























Filling Vials with Bacterial Vaccine 





Beebe Hemorrhagic Septicaemia Vaccine 


This is the season to 
watch for the appearance 
of this disease. 

Be ready with Beebe 
Prophylactic Vaccine. 





Prices 


1 dose, 3 c.c........ $0.35 
4 doses, 3 c.c........ 1.25 
12 doses, 3 c.c........ 3.00 
Geen 3 cc........ 15.00 
3 "Sa & . eee 27.50 


Beebe 


Laboratories 
St. Paul, 
U. S. A. 
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More Space for Instruments 








The only suggestion for improvement during the two years of this Case’s successful 
existence and here it is 





Oz. Bottles for 
fiaulds, glass 
with screw top 


Four 2 Oz. Bottles for 
liquids, ose stoppers 
top 


One 2 Oz. Graduate —jp> 


4 Oz. Bottles for 
<€ liaules, glass stoppers 
with screw top. 





Large, roomy space 14'/2 

in. lone, Gis In. wide and 

2 in. deep. You can 
€— carry Dose Syringes, 

Capsules, Dressings, and 

ail’ th the minor operating 

a you may 


The New Improved I. V. A. Case 


Just the right size, 15 x 734 x7 inches. 


COMPACT, HANDY AND PROFESSIONAL LOOKING 


STURDY AND STRONG—made of Black Seal Leather with nickel trimmings. An 
emergency case with just the right number of bottles of sufficient capacity to carry 
drugs and ample room for enough instruments to meet the needs of the Busy Veteri- 
narian. 





Your check for $18.50 will bring it—Express Prepaid 


a= CLESEPTOL 


The Satisfactory Dusting Powder 
The Veterinarian’s Money Maker 


Antiseptic—Deodorant—Healing. Invaluable for cuts, abra- 

sions, galls, etc. 

The Formula—Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Alum, Copper 

Sulphate and Carbolic Acid mixed with Pure Talcum. 

YOUR NAME on the label here advertises You and brings you 

in a nice little income. Put up in gross and half-gross lots 
<-with your label. 

Sold to the Profession Only 





CLESE ecmaaane 
(THE OLD anrisePTOL ) 


Dusting Powder 


Antiseptic Deodorant Heal ing 
FOR USE iN $ 
WOUNDS, CUTS, CHAFES, poe 
AND ABRASIONS OF ANIMAL 
2=0me 
PREPARED especiActy FO oe 
OR.U.P, TODATE, O% 























ANY ANY STATE Costs the Veterinarian..............--.-s-ccece-sosesciessqeeee 12'4c per can 

U.S.A Established Retail Price 50c percan 

Qua rian ates «pure Profit to the Veterinarian 37\4c per can 
rn eer’ mt One gross, your label................ $16.75 
SERIAL No. A - 8488 One-half gross, your label........ 8.75 
One dozen, our Iabel................ 1.50 

The W. G. Cleveland Co. 
Pet up in € Os. me “The Western House for the Western Doctor’’ 


Top Cans. Al 
Ready for Use. espe ca 1410-12 Harney St. Omaha 
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mates, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, there were at the first of this year 34,371 
farm tractors in use in the United States. 
Of this number, Illinois has the most, or 
3,202; Kansas next with 2,287, and Rhode 
Island has the least—30. 





Dr. J. A. Roberts, who graduated from the 
Chicago Veterinary College this spring, pur- 
chased the practice of the late Dr. J. J. Pink, 
of Oconomowoc, Wis., during the latter part 
of April and has established himself in that 


city. 


Dr. William Ellwitz, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who had practiced in that city for many years, 
died on April 13th. He had been seriously ill 
since last November. Dr. Ellwitz was 56 
years old and is survived by his widow, a 
son, Dr. William Ellwitz, Jr., also a veteri- 
narian, and five daughters. 








The South Dakota Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation was incorporated in that state on 
April 20th by Dr. J. E. Phelps and Dr. A. G. 
Ferrin, of Pierre, and Dr. H. P. Faber, of 
Mitchell. 





Dr. Rupert Olson has located for practice 
at McFarland, Wis. 





Dr. Roy Buell, of Vandalia, N. Y., erected 
a veterinary hospital in that city recently. 





Dr. M. B. Purdy has located in Choteau, 
Mont. 





Dr. T. Grefsheim recently established a 
veterinary hospital at Deerfield, Wis. 





An injunction was issued on April 13th, re- 
straining Dr. F. C. Wyland from practicing 
in Emmetsburg, Iowa, or within twenty-five 
miles of that town. Dr. Wyland is said to 
have ‘sold out to Dr. Lars Potter and agreed 
not to locate in that vicinity for five years. 














Fifty Graduates of The Kansas City Veterinary College 


Wanted for appointment in the Veterinary Officers’ Reserve Corps. Rank and pay of second lieu- 
tenant while in active service. Must be between twenty-two and fifty-five years of age. For further 


information, write 


S. Stewart, Dean, 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















U.S. Veterinary License No. 103 





VETERINARIANS : — 


The benefits of everything are 
best judged by the results. 


We comply with every existing regulation prescribed by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 


Fowler Serum Company kanss city, Kan. 


Fowler Serum Can Be Had Direct, or Through Any Armour and Company 
Branch House. 





Fowler’s Serum 
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LORAZENE 
Dakin's New Antiseptic 


Ree A a OT ET a ec ee 


This new chlorine-carrying synthetic antiseptic, para-toluene-sodium- 
sulphochloramide, was developed in France and England by 
Dr. H. D. Dakin, of the Rockefeller Institute 


YOU SHOULD USE IT 


BECAUSE it is virtually noncaustic and nontoxic—the safest potent germ-destroyer 
known. Being less irritant, it can be used in a concentration several times as 
great as the hypochlorites with corresponding increase of antiseptic action. 

BECAUSE it is one of the most powerful antiseptics at the physician’s disposal. 
According to Dakin, in 1 to 1,000,000 aqueous solutions of Chlorazene the strepto- 
coccus is destroyed in two hours. 

BECAUSE it is a definite chemical compound, not an indefinite mixture. 
BECAUSE it is supplied in tablets, and in bottles containing weighed quantities for 
the extemporization of solutions of standard strength ready for immediate use. 
BECAUSE it is stable whether used in tablet, powder or solution. Stock solutions 

preserve their antiseptic powers, virtually unimpaired, for months. 

BECAUSE it does not coagulate the albumens of the tissues with which it comes 
in contact, therefore does not lower tissue resistance as do most other antiseptics. 
Chlorazene has been successfully employed in war wounds in Europe. 

It is being used by the leading veterinary 
surgeons of America with unusually satis- 
factory results. 

Try Chlorazene in fistulous withers, poll- 
evil, quittor, collar and saddle galls, wounds 
and ulcers of all kinds, and as a disinfecting 
douche*in pyometra and contagious abortion 
in cows. 


PACKAGES AND PRICES 


CHLORAZENE is supplied in 4.6 grain tab- 
lets, in bottles of 100, at 60c. In powder; 
two special packages for general and hospi- 
tal use: Hospital Package No. 1, to make 1 
— of 1-percent solution, 55c;. Hospital 
ackage No. 2, to make 5 gallons of 1-percent 
solution, $2.00. Chlorazene Surgical Cream, 
in 4-ounce jars, each, 60c.. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. 
The trade will be stocked, but if your drug- 
gist is not supplied we shall be glad to sup- 
ply you direct, from our home office or 
branches. 


DNB Pee ape mT 
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Literature on Request. 





THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The Simplicity 





Rotates Inverts | 
Guaranteed Strong Enough for the 
Heaviest, Most Vicious Horse 





adDentic Price $20.00 
Write for Catalogue 
Veterinary Specialty Co, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 

















Dr. C. A. Forbes, formerly of Ladd, IIl., 
purchased the practice of Dr. Thayer. at La 
Salle, Ill, and has established himself at the 
latter place. 





During the thirty months ending with March 
1, 1917, it is reported there were shipped out 
of this country 853,116 horses and 289,062 
mules, practically all of which were for mili- 
tary purposes. 





Dr. W. D. Livermore has located for prac- 
tice at Ashland, IIl. yi 





Dr. P. O. Johnson, of Annawan, IIl., re- 
cently operated on a milk cow with a broken 
leg, amputating the injured member and re- 
placing it with a wooden one. The artificial 
limb is said to have proved satisfactory and 
the cow is able to get around almost as well 
as if she had four natural legs. 





Dr. Dwight Civil, who graduated this spring, 
has located for practice at Seymour, III. 





The Reading Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., one 
of the largest hauling concerns in the United 
States, expects eventually to have 500 horses 
in its stables. The company handles 50 tons 
of freight a day, and one day last summer 
handled 500 tons. Early last summer, 150 
horses were being used, and it was found 
necessary to buy 100 more. The concern 
maintains its own horse hospital. 





Dr. S. G. Bittick has been appointed city 
veterinarian of Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Dr. J. M. Brooks, of Saginaw, Mich., while 
treating a dog, April 6th, was bitten by the 
animal, which was afterwards found to have 
rabies. Dr. Brooks took the Pasteur treat- 
ment . 





The South Dakota state live stock sanitary 
board recently granted licenses to practice to 
the following veterinarians who passed the 
examination: Dr. P. T. Dempsey, Waubay; 
Dr. James O’Boyle, Hot Springs; Dr. G. G. 
Faber, Mitchell; Dr. John T. Dinwoodie, 
Brookings; Dr. P. H. Canakis, Milbank; Dr. 
H. A. Michel, Carthage; Dr. W. L. Scofield, 
Pierre; Dr. Wm. D. Odu, Lemmon; Dr. J. 
L. Shabram, Oelrichs; Dr. Clifford Bratager, 
Montrose; Dr. D. Coughlin, Woonsocket; Dr. 
L. H. Murty, Deadwood; Dr. Jay M. Bailey, 
Parker; Dr. T. L. Bunn, De Smet. 





The Montgomery County Veterinary Med- 
ical Association recently met at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and completed its organization. 
Dr. J. G. Heighway, of Ladoga, Ind., is 
president and Dr. A. B. Niven, Crawfords- 
ville, secretary. Steps to aid in increasing 
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See. The Veterinary Profession 
~ocee/[f Has Given Its Unqualified 


| Endorsement yR0 D >> 



















50% 
CRESOL 














Veterinarians, the 
world over, know the 
standard of quality that 
stands behind the COOPER 
name. With this in mind it will be 
sufficient to say we know that Cooper’s 

Saponified Cresol is a most effective antiseptic 
and germicide. 


The leaders of your profession have given us their cor- 
roboration. They inform us that they have made Cooper’s 
Saponified Cresol a standard item of their Materia Medica. 
You will find it especially efficacious in checking intestinal 
fermentation, in relieving bloating in cattle and sheep and in 
destroying stomach and intestinal worms. 





As an antiseptic Cooper’s Saponified Cresol is exceptionally 
powerful, containing 50 per cent pure Cresol. Repeated 
tests have proven it to be more effective than phenol or 
creolin. It may. be dissolved in water, alcohol, chloroform 
or glycerine. It does not irritate, it is only one-eighth as 
toxic as creolin, and neither corrodes nor discolors sur- 
gical instruments. 

















We will be pleased to send you a Free Sample of Cooper’s 
Saponified Cresol, and our booklet describing many of 
its therapeutic ‘uses. 









Willm. Cooper & Nephews, 152 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
**Our Organization Spans the Earth’’ 

London Office: 14 St. Mary Axe, E. C. 
Factories: Berkhamsted, England; Glasgow, Scotland; Chicago, IIl., 
U. S.-A.; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay 
Chemical Mines: Portugal and Cornwall 
Branéh Houses: Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; 
Auckland, New Zealand; East London, South ~ 

Africa; Buenos Aires, Argentina; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Punta Arenas, 
ile; essa, Russia 
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the food production of the country were dis- 
cussed. A plan was decided upon whereby 
the association will act as agent for farmers 
who are in the market for feeders and those 
who have immature or unfinished animals for 
sale; also for breeders who have breeding 
stock for sale and those who wish to pur- 
chase such stock. It was pointed out that 
much waste is caused by: the slaughter of 
animals before they are finished and also by 
the slaughter of those adapted for breeding. 
This is in line with the campaign started by 
Dr. L, E. Northrup, acting state veterinarian 
of Indiana, who has especially emphasized the 
- necessity of stopping the sale of light hogs 
for immediate slaughter. Farmers who have 





Wimsett's Anti-Fis Tract Tablets 


A reliable and inexpensive treatment 
for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, 
Actinomycosis and all fistulous tracts. 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded 


if you are not satisfied with results. Sold 
to Veterinarians exclusively. Price $1.00 
per dozen. 


I. G. WIMSETT, D. V. M, 


1108 Main Street, WINFIELD, KAN. 





such hogs have been urged to list them with 
the state veterinarian, who will find buyers 
among farmers having corn to feed them. In 
this way hogs will go to market for slaughter 
at 200 instead of 100 pounds, and the extra 
weight can be added within ninety days. 





Dr. B. F. Davis of Douglas, Wyoming, has 
been appointed as an appraiser for the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in that district. The Douglas 
Enterprise states that Wyoming is fortunate 
in this selection, as Dr. Davis knows condi- 
tions in the west and is familiar with the 
needs of farmers there. 





Dr. Haskell Lett, of Seymour, Ind., has 
been appointed a deputy veterinarian and 
will be in charge of several counties in the 
southern part of the state. 





The recent prohibition bill in Nebraska, un- 
like that of Iowa, permits veterinarians to 
make prescriptions containing alcohol the same 
as physicians, but each prescription of this 
kind must show the name and owner of the 
animal to be treated. 





The New York Senate has passed the Wicks 
bill, providing that dogs running at large with- 
out a license may be shot on sight, while all 
dogs, whether licensed or not, which are 
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R. D. CLARKE, Pres. 
P. O. Box No. 43 





THE DEPENDABLE SERUM WITH A REPUTATION 
MADE BY 


THE ELMORE LIVESTOCK CO., Peoria, II. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 96 
Day and Night Service 


Mr. 


Veterinarian: 


Note the Modern 
and Sanitary Way 
of Defibrinating 
Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum. 


ELMORE 
SERUM 


is not touched by 
the hand and does 
not come in con- 
tact with air. 


FRANK R. BUTZ 
D. V. M. 
Distributing Agent 
Stock Yards Hotel 
CINCINNATI, O. 





A. T. PETERS, D. V. M. Gen. Mgr. 
Phone Main 5820 
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THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Chartered by the State of Indiana, 1909 Recognized and Accredited by U. S. Government 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Address Dr. S. V. Ramsey, Pres., for Catalogue 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











U. S.._ College Veterinary Surgeons — Opens September 15th — Day and Night Classes 
Located in the National Capital, where it has the benefit of the best governmental association. 
The faculty is composed of instructors who stand highest in the profession. Most modern 


rae 
cognized by U. mk Servive Commission; U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry; American 


Veterinary Medical head 
DR. HULBERT YOUNG, D. V. M. Dean 
Write for Catalogue O, giving detailed information. 222 C Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.- 














ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Accredited by Federal Government 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Address St. Joseph Veterinary College 
R. C. Moore, Pres. Dept. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. E. A. Logan, Dean 











THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE "°usz®? 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 
2535-37-39 State Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

A night school, designed for young men employed during the day; recognized by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission and by the - V. M. A. The course is four years and leads to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. M.). 

Students at the national capital enjoy unequaled advantages for acquiring a broad education. The 
clinics, hospitals, military posts, government laboratories, experiment stations and libraries afford 
facilities for education not obtainable elsewhere. 

For catalog or other information, address David E. Buckingham, V. M. D., Dean of Veterinary 
Faeulty, 2113-15 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY *COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive labora and clinical facilities. Lazge 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and cad Gh Uinta olen 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Me 














McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


ago—Chartered 1 892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
Fully accredited and recognized by the Government and ‘Gyo associations. New college 
building containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws re- 
quire large and increasing number of Veterinary inspectors. 
ta Write for oe and other information. 
GEORGE B. McKILLIP. Sec.. Dept. E, Wabash Ave. - ~ “ - - . Chicago 
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. caught pursuing domestic animals, may be 
t Titan summarily killed. The aim of the bill is 
: principally to protect the sheep industry of the 
The worn tires that you have state. Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, dean of the 
f been throwing away can be made New York State Veterinary College, has taken 
Spivp, ot loans Sse mien ore cee. exception to the measure, stating that the un- 
perfected Product ofthe World War. checked spread of parasitic diseases and not 
r half the cars in Europe are molestation by dogs, has caused the sheep in- 

dustry to languish in New York State. 








equipped and more than 50,000 Ameri- 
can motorists have already profited by 
the saving and security which they 
mam, have ma e poselite. ‘ ii 
€. . without puncture 
* 5,000 Miles guaranteed whether 
™ your tires are new or = . i 
. without a cent 
We Deliver Free deposit, and pre- 
f pay express. You can apply them in 
afew minutes in your own garage 
f™ and judge for yourself. 
B . = offered tomo- 
s Special Discount torists in new 
a territory on first shipment direct 
SM Mail the coupon today. You will 
@ Mail the coupon . You w 
wm hear from us within a week. 


A BIG CATTLE SALE 

One of the greatest sales of cattle of any 
beef breed ever held in the United States was 
the dispersion of the noted herd of Herefords 
owned by Cyrus A. Tow, Norway, Iowa, which 
was held on April 24th and 25th. This offer- 
ing was one of the greatest ever offered of 
any beef breed and buyers were attracted from 
over half the states in the Union, and the 
cattle were sold over a wide range of terri- 


, sae : tory. The Standards and Disturbers, for 
Guarsa nteed 5000 is BUCS which the Tow herd has been noted and whose 
Without Puncture get were prominent winners at all of the lead- 


ing shows during the past few years, were in 

f= PAIL TODAY"SAVE THE DISCOUNT. = "great demand. As was expected, Disturber, 
7 0 Freed » Pray Sic og += wg r Jr., the great prize winner and a proven sire, 
Tae Wanker Beta ewe Conte ny. topped the sale, selling for $9,100 to M. I. 

§ Send me without obligation or expense booklet, sample Masterson. Incomparable, a_ prize-winning 
# — guarantee for 5,000 miles more service. three year old, brought $3,600, selling to Letts 
Address nee & Turkington. John Cahill purchased a 

i at ete Ba f number of the best females and selected 


en ae ee ee es a ee es es es es ees ee) Ss Standard, the eight-year-old sire, at $3,000 to 
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Cedar Rapids Serum 
Company 


Producers of Highly Potent and Reliable 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


For Simultaneous Treatment 











U.S. Veterinary License No. 40 


N Distributed Unl ° 
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A NEW BOOK 


Special Equine Therapy 


Veterinary Medicine Series No. 14 


By Mart R. Steffen, V. S., M. D. C. 


This work gives special attention to diseases and conditions in the horse that are 
atypical or of infrequent occurrence, particularly those conditions that present diffi- 
culties in diagnosis and treatment. 

The discussions are entirely from the viewpoint of the general practitioner with 
= emphasis on diagnosis and treatment and no quibbling over super-scientific 
details 

This book is intended for the busy practitioner, who will find it an invaluable aid 
in dealing with diseases of the horse unfamiliar to him because of their rarity, or in 
his diagnosis and treatment of more common affections that are often fraught with 
obstacles to successful handling. 


CONTENTS 


I—Introduction. 
The Limitations of Veterinary Practice. 
System in Medication. 


PART 


PART a  ecorgy: and More or Less Baffling Affections and Unusual Forms 
of Common Afflictions. 
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Rhinorrhagia. 

Contagious Pustular Sto- 
matitis. 

— 


Myxoid apeeation of 
Facial Bon 
on Infectious Pharyn- 


Pouch Tym- 


senile ‘Pharyngeal Paral- 


tikeeen of the Glottis. 
Choke. 

Hygroma of the Withers. 
Laminitis. 

Thumps. 

Melanosis. 

Chronic Polyarthritis. 
Osteoporosis. 


Internal Hemorrhage. 
Pseudo-Hysteria of Un- 
sexed Males. 


PART III—Poisonings. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


9 South Clinton Street, 


Coal o Poisoning. 
Carbolic Acid Poisoning. 
Aconite Poisoning. 


Cloth Bound ; 212 pages. 


Permanent Internal Hy- 
drocephalus. 

Meningism. 

Vertigo of Young Horses. 

Coughs. 

Pneumonia. 

Acute Yellow Atrophy of 
the Liver. 

Jaundice. 

Leukemia. 

Diabetes Insipidus. 

Diabetes Mellitus. 

Lupinosis. 

Thrombotic Colic. 

Diseases of the Heart. 

Azoturia. 

Transient Crural Paral- 
ysis. 

Lymphangitis. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis. 

Foot Scab. 


Cocain Poisoning. 
Arsenic Poisoning. 
Mineral Acid Poisoning. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


Foot Rot in Colts. 

Umbilical Hernia. 

Paralysis of the Cauda 
Equina. 

Agalactia in Mares. 

Strangles. 

Influenza. 

Infectious Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis. 

Erysipelas. 

Septicemia. 

Malignant Edema. 

Purpura Hemorrhagica. 

Acute Infectious Dysen- 
tery. 

Tetanus. 

Anthrax. 

Rabies. 

Tuberculosis. 

Dourine. 

Glanders. 


Gelsemium Poisoning. 
Acute Lead Poisoning. 


Price $2.00 Prepaid 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON FRONT COVER 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Chicago, Ill. 
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head his herd. John Turnbull & Son secured pot, and Miss Madeline James of Newport 
Standard 36th, an outstanding son of ‘the great © News, Va., were married April 2ist. The hos- 
_Sire, Standard, for $2,800. Maple’s Lass 55th, pital staff of the British Remount Commis 
an outstanding two-year-old show heifer, top- sion presented Dr. McGuire with a silver serv- 
ped the female offering, selling for $3,200 to ice as a wedding gift. The presentation als: 
J. Crouch & Son, who have one of the choice included two silver vases for the bride-elect. 
collections of the breed. E. B. Gooch secured The affair was held at the Hotel Warwick, 
Lady Brummel, one of Disturber’s best Newport News, and toasts and address by 
daughters, with a splendid heifer calf at foot, | Major Barry and members of the staff marked 
for $2,750. Warren T. McCray selected sev- the occasion. The meeting closed with the 
eral grand daughters of Disturber at good singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
figures—Jowa Homestead. 


This herd of 159 head was tuberculin tested POSITION OF STATE VETERINARIAN 














—_—— 




















by Drs. Glenn and McCabe, assistant state NOT THE TOY OF POLITICS 
veterinarians, of Norway, Ia. It was the IN COLORADO 
largest individual herd ever tested in Iowa. Dr. Chas G. Lamb of Denver, has just been ! 
appointed state veterinarian of Colorado for S 
ee Ar set con ION a term of two years. Dr. Lamb has already 
ABORTION served sixteen years in this office, and thus 
Dr. P, H. Browning of San Jose,-California enters upon the seventeenth year of his official 
is the recipient a splendid and sensible duties sar reg or the pea 
. ‘ . a : ment. e value to the state of the policy 
ir i eg yer ae cee theses that keeps efficient officers in the same posi- 
Cornell University during the past winter tion year after year need not be pointed out. 
studying the problem of contagious abortion ape ear mew 
under the direction of Professor W. L. Wil- A bill was passed in Iowa the latter part 
liams, and the Pacific Dairy Review in the of April, permitting dentists and veterinarians 
name of the Pacific Coast dairymen welcomes having permits to obtain alcoholic liquors the MARU 
him to their midst. same as do physicians. FULLY 
Dr. Francis X. McGuire, chief assistant Dr. J. W. Oltmanns of Watseka, Til, has 
veterinary officer of the British Remount de- been appointed assistant state veterinarian. 
I & C 
Gignoux Freres O. 
Manufacturers 
Works: Decines, Nt} Lyons (FRANCE) 
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SPECIALTY : 


EXTRACT of MALE FERN 


(Ethereal) 


20/21% Filicine B.P.—24/25% Filicine—27/28% Filicine 
(FOR HUMAN AND VETERINARY USE) 








LIVER FLUKE 
or Distomiasis KILLS Sheep and Cattle 


EXTRACT OF MALE FERN GIGNOUX 
(Gignoux Freres & Co.) 


CURES Sheep and Cattle by Killing LIVER FLUKE 








Special Agents wanted in all Breeding Countries. 
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- Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
dy For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed 
us Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 
ial 
“ Can be applied in a few seconds. Single Bottle ............. $ 2.00 
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mur entree CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., "425°": 
“VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS” 
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SERVICE 


is a small word but when applied to the Serum Service of 
the Sioux Valley Serum Company it is in a class by itself. 
We ask for no comparison and accept NONE. 





SIOUX VALLEY 
SERUM COMPANY 


3 SIOUX CITY, IOWA rH 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 110 : : Iowa Permit No. 64 
Specialists in Supplying Serum in Large Quantities 
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BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
Lederle 


Germ-free Concentrated 


A New Effective Protection 
Against Blackleg 


Japanese investigators were the first to recognize the value of Blackleg Fil- 
trate as an immunizing agent against Blackleg. The product is now being uni- 
formly used in Japan with very gratifying results. 


Investigations made in this country show the Filtrate to have a greater im- 
munizing value than either the pellets or the powder. Calves, after vaccination 
with the Filtrate, have repeatedly withstood injection of the amount of virulent 
blackleg virus which is employed to kill them for vaccine production. 


The process preparation as practiced in Japan has been further developed by 
the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories by concentrating and refining the product 
to such an extent that Blackleg Filtrate—Lederle—subcutaneously injected in 
1c. c. doses will afford sufficient immunity to cattle to protect them against the 
natural infection for a period of about one year. There is no conclusive evidence 
available that any product offers protection for a longer period than this. 


Furthermore, the product being germ-free cannot produce blackleg under 
any circumstances; therefore, direct losses as a result of vaccination are entirely 
avoided, which is not the case with the pellets or powder vaccine. 


Blackleg Filtrate—Lederle—is a scientific biologic’ product carefully standardized 
and tested. As prepared in our Laboratories it will retain a uniform potency for an 
almost indefinite period. 


An ordinary hypodermic syringe may be used to inject it. 








10 Dose Package ( 10 c.c.) $ 2.00 
50 Dose Package ( 50 c.c.) 8.00 
100 Dose Package (100 c.c.) 15.00 





Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling Agents, 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Abortion Vaccine 


Lederle 


For the 


Prevention of Contagious 
Abortion in Cattle 





Investigations by the English Commission and also by many other investigators 
have established that in order to produce immunity it is essential to administer 
large doses of vaccine. This fact has been given consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the LEDERLE ABORTION VACCINE. A complete treatment consists 
of 3 injections each containing 300 billion killed abortion bacilli in a 10 c. c. sus- 
pension. 

Various strains of B. Abortus isolated from many cases of contagious abor- 
tion in cattle, are cultivated on suitable culture media, suspended in physiological 
salt solution and rendered sterile, after which 0.25% trikresol is added. 


PACKAGES: LEDERLE’S ABORTION VACCINE is supplied in pack- 
ages containing 3 vials, comprising a complete immunizing treatment for one 
animal. 


Administered subcutaneously with an ordinary hypodermic syringe. 
Price, $2.00 Per Package 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 








Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine 


sCederle 


—For The— 





Prevention of Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia in Cattle 


INDICATIONS: Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine has proven effective for 
the immunization of cattle against hemorrhagic septicemia. The injection of 
vaccine will produce a resistance in the animals against the B. bovisepticus and 
thereby check the spread of the disease. 


In the preparation of Lederle’s Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine various 
strains of the B. bovisepticus, isolated from outbreaks of hemorrhagic septicemia 
in cattle, are cultivated on suitable culture media, suspended in physiological salt 
solution and rendered sterile, after which 0.25% trikresol is added. 


DOSAGE: A suspension of 20 billion of killed organisms has been found 
most effective for immunization purposes. Two cubic centimeters containing the 
desired number of organisms constitute an immunizing dose. Usually a single 
injection is sufficient to confer immunity; in exceptional cases, however, if the 
losses continue, a second injection may be given in from 5 to 7 days. 


METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION: Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine is 
administered subcutaneously and preferably in the neck, midway between the 
head and shoulder, using an ordinary hypodermic syringe which has been pre- 
viously sterilized. At the point of injection the skin should be thoroughly 
cleansed with a suitable antiseptic solution. 


PACKAGES: Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine is marketed by the Lederle 
Antitoxin Laboratories in packages containing 6 vials, each vial containing a com- 
plete protective treatment for one animal. 


Price per package—$1.50 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressel to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Anti-White Scours Serum 
Lederle 


Prevention and Treatment of 
White Scours 


in Sucklings 


Investigations both in the United States and in Europe have conclusively es- 
tablished that with the aid of a potent ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM it is 
possible to reduce the losses from this infection to a minimum or even to en- 
tirely eliminate them. It has been shown that losses, even in the most severe 
infections, which prior to the use of serum amounted to 75 to 100 per cent, were 
eliminated. In herds where the disease is prevalent, it is essential to administer 
to each calf as soon as possible after birth a protective dose of the serum. 


Repeated observations have established that different strains of the colon 
organism as well as organisms of the para-colon group are responsible for this 
disease. 


LEDERLE’S ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM is obtained from horses 
which have been at first treated with suspensions of dead organisms containing 
various strains of B. coli, paracoli, metacoli, abortus, aerogenes and enteritidis. 
After the preparatory treatment, live cultures are injected intravenously into 
the horses, beginning with small amounts until the highest tolerance is reached. 
The serum is subjected to the agglutination test against the various strains used 
and it is required that the serum agglutinate each respective strain in a dilution 
of at least 1 to 1,500. 


Preventive doses of 10 c. c. @ $0.60 per dose. 
Curative doses of 30 c. c. @ $1.50 per dose. 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Sell- 
ing Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, 
N. '¥; 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 20 words or less; additional words 5 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 


for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 


Y ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and lo- 
eated. Drug stores for sale and drug positions in 
all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Neb. Es- 
tablished 1904. 


000 GUMMED LABELS 50c with name and ad- 

dress. Why pay more? Guaranteed. Orders 
filled before sunset. Send for samples. Minute- 
Man Printing House, Lapel, Indiana. 














CHICAGO. 

POST-GRADUATE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

A Lab of cal Technique. An ethical 
scientific institution for veterinarians who desire to 
improve their methods and bring their knowledge 
up to modern standards. instructions and 

lective courses are the prominent features. Open 
to graduates of accredited veterinary colleges from 
October ist to July ist. For catalog and other in- 
formation address, 


Merillat, Secretary, 
1827 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


e ASTRATION OF RIDGLING HORSES. The un- 

dersigned will accept calls to castrate ridglings. 
Doctor, if you don’t care to operate on your cases, 
I shall be pleased to hear from you. oe 
Whipple, 316 N. Adams St., Peoria, III. 





Pp OSITION WANTED—As assistant to some good 
veterinarian by graduate of 1912, married. 


Have had experience in mixed country practice. 


References furnished on request. Address No. 272, 
care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





cy 

FOR SALE—Equine operating table purchased 

seven months ago from Frank S. Betz Co., 
practically new. Have had only 19 patients on 
table. Same table as advertised at $150.00. Will 
take $110.00 f. o. b. Lancaster. Am selling table 
as I may be called into military service at any 
time. Address Box 292, Lancaster, 8. 


]| 





" 


ib 


04, 
ty 


a anscny Q 
Des LUAUUITUT 


A new, perfectly balanced ration which contains all 
elements in proper m to promote the 
th, strength and growth of any breed or size of 
26% protein. 
DOGS LIKE AND THRIVE ON DOG CROUTONS 
MOST CONVENIENT TO FEED 





Dealers Wanted 


Crouton Mfg. Co., Dept. V 
116@ Hopkins Street Cincinnati, O. 














FOr SALE—City practice in Wisconsin; popula- 
tion 40,000; residence, office and stables in cen- 
ter of city. Will sell or rent real estate, or will sell 
practice and lease barn and office room. Barn has 
five large box stalls, five single stalls and yard with 
tight board fence, seven feet high, 70x80 feet. Prac- 
tice runs $3,500 a year and could be made to pay 

J . Reason for selling—retiring from practice. 
a No. 263, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 





narian. Can furnish references. Single. Age 
Graduate of 1916. Will go anywhere. Write 


P OSITION WANTED—With good reliable veteri- 
265 
care of VETERINARY MEDI- 


or wire No. 265, 
CINE. 


F°2 SALE—Established practice in Northern 
Missouri; population, 3,000; good railroads and 
schools. No graduate competition in county. Rea- 
son for selling—failing health. Address No. 266, 
care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








ANTED—Graduate veterinarian. Splendid field. 

Sponsorship of druggist. Free office rooms 
and living rooms. Population 1,000, in North Da- 
kota; 25 miles territory; good farming community. 
Town lively. A $45,000 hotel being built. Write 
1177, care F..V. Kniest, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





OR SALE—At a bargain, new veterinary hos- 

pital, residence, operating table, and a good 
practice, largely cattle, goes with them. Address 
Box 134, Bentonville, Ark. 


F °8. SALE—Practice in dairy district of Northern 
Illinois, established twenty years; office fix- 
tures, drugs, horse and buggy, automobile, etc. No 
real estate. Going into other line. A quick deal 
for cash. Address No. 268, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 
W ANTED—A veterinary biologist with experi- 
ence in the production of serums and vaccines. 
 emeed No. 








State qualifications and experience. 
269, care of VETERINARY MEDICIN 





W ANTED—A graduate veterinarian as assistant; 
will give one-half of all taken in. Single man 
preferred with few years’ experience, but will con- 
sider married man. Good established practice in 
Missouri town of 1,500, 28 miles from Kansas City. 
Write or wire at once. Address No. 270, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINDB. 


F°® SALE—Good veterinary practice and stock 
of drugs in Central Kansas, cheap; can rent 
hospital. Going into army. Address No. 271, care 





of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


EAR MARKERS 





= No better way of 

é for breeding. No question about 
: identifica’ if stray 
Cao mark made be 


: Only cannot 

ome: removed from one animal and 
placed in ear of another. Made of aluminum. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
TEST TAGS—Different styles numbered with 
large plain figures, Send for samples and 


WILCOX & HARVEY MF@. CO. \ 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Chicage, IN. 








|| 














Dr. Benjamin H. Dunkley, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has filed a voluntary petition of bank- 
ruptcy in the United States District Court, 
listing his liabilities at $914.40 and assets as 
$180 with exemptions of $180. 





STILL FAKING 

In the May issue of the JourNAL, warning 
was given to readers to watch out for a crook 
traveling through the country, posing as a 
veterinarian and fraudulently cashing worth- 
less checks and drafts. Keep on the lookout 
for this man and if he-.appears in your local- 
ity (see description of the man and methods 
he pursues on page 340 of the May issue of the 
JourNAL) advise us. 

Since leaving Chicago, he has been heard 
of in Lewiston, Idaho, where he pursued the 
exact methods described in the JourNAL, but 
unfortunately he had made his harvest and 
disappeared from Lewiston on the very day 
that. the May issue of the JourNnAL arrived 
there. 

Watch for him. 
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Eagle Serum Co. 


308 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


“Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum” 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice 
immune hogs for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. 
Veterinary License No. 2. 


We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will 

















be appreciated. 
Robert B. Grimes, D.V. S. 
Veterinarian in Charge. 
John G. Eagle, D.V. S. 
Laboratory Supervisor 
New (3d) Edition Thoroughly Revised 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 


MEAT HYGIENE 


WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF ANTEMORTEM 
AND POSTMORTEM INSPECTION OF FOOD- 
PRODUCING ANIMALS 


By RICHARD EDELMANN, Ph.D. 


Medical Counsellor; Royal State Veterinarian of Saxony; Professor at the Royal 
Veterinary High School in Dresden 


Third Edition and Authorized Translation Revised for America 
By JOHN R. MOHLER, A.M., V.M.D. 


Assistant Chief, United States Bureau of Animal Industry 


and 
ADOLPH EICHHORN, D.V.S. 


Chief, Pathological Division, United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Octavo, 452 Pages, with 161 Illustrations and 5 Colored Plates 
Cloth, $4.50, Net 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 
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INVITES THE A. V. M. A. TO THE 
SOUTH 

Whereas, the A. V. M. A. has held but 
one session in the South since its organization, 
and whereas the veterinary profession in the 
South is anxious to have the privilege of en- 
tertaining this organization, be it resolved that 
the Southeastern States Veterinary Medical 
Association, in regular annual meeting assem- 
bled, urge the A. V. M. A. to hold their 1918 
meeting in the city of Atlanta, Ga. Nothing 
that the A. V. M. A. could do would have a 
more uplifting influence on the profession in 
the South than to grant this, our urgent re- 
quest.—Resolution adopted by the Southeastern 
States Veterinary Medical Association. 


Dr. E. L. Quitman has just been ap- 
pointed examiner and is authorized to ex- 
amine professionally fifty graduates of the 
Chicago Veterinary College who may be 
candidates for appointment in the Veteri- 
nary Officers Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army. 

Each candidate is to be examined physi- 
cally by a medical or medical reserve of- 
ficer of the army. Minor physical ailments, 
debarring applicants for service in the regu- 
lary army, are overlooked for this service. 


It is reported that Dr. T. S. Burnett, of 
Springfield, Ohio, will be appointed state 
veterinarian to succeed Dr. A. S. Cooley. 


Dr. Oscar F. Newell, of Plainview, Neéb., 
was instantly killed when his car was hit 
by a passenger train, May 8th. Dr. Newell 
leaves a widow and a 16-year-old daughter. 


Dr. H. V. Jacobson has opened an office 
at Morton, Minn. 


The third annual short course for veter- 
inarians at the Washington State College 
will be held at Pullman, Wash., June 4th to 
9th. Dr. S. B. Nelson will be in charge. 
The special faculty will include Dr. Howard 
Welch, Montana Agricultural College; Dr. 
B. T. Sims, Oregon Agricultural College; 
Dr. E. T. Baker, assistant state veterinarian 
of Idaho; Dr. R. J. Donahue, state veteri- 
narian of Washington; Dr. Robert Prior, of 
North Dakota; and Dr. Geo. T. Potter, of 
Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Edward F. Koehler, of Easton, Pa., 
aged 46, died at his home May 3rd. 





A law to control hog cholera was passed 
at a recent session of the Missouri legisla- 
ture. The bill forbids the sale or driving 
of diseased swine; requires the burning of 
hogs that die of any disease, and specifies 
that the owner of diseased swine must 
notify his neighbors. 











FISTULA OF THE WITHERS 


By PROFESSOR L. A. MERILLAT, V. S. 
Editor Department of Surgery, American Journal of Veterinary Medicine. 
PREFACE. 


There are several reasons why a manual on this disease should be introduced into the 
veterinary literature of the day, the chief one being that fistula of the withers is a very prevalent 
disease of horses and thus exacts a big toll from the horse industry. Another reason for 
bringing it especially to the attention of readers of veterinary literature is the deplorable fact 
that its treatment has never been standardized in the veterinary profession. Almost all old 
and common complaints of domestic animals of a serious character are handled according to 
definite plans, differing only in minor details. The many conferences of our teachers of surgery 
in association work, and the interchange of ideas made possible by the splendid journals which 
live veterinarians now all read, as well as the profusion of all kinds of literature that reaches 
everyone, have fortunately created a standard of treatment for nearly all of the more important 
ailments of animals. é 

Not so, however, with fistula of the withers. Everyone seems to have his own plan of 
treatment and few indeed claim even a fair degree of success. Some are satisfied with caustics, 
others with lancing and irrigations, others with bacterins, while a few of the more daring 
prefer the radical surgery that removes the causative elements. To these plans might also 
be added that of those who avoid fistula of the withers entirely, because of the discredit 
meddlesome intervention generally brings them. : 

In every rural community of the Middle West the empiric finds a fruitful field for exploita- 
tion in the many chronic, loathsome, half-cured fistulae of the withers found in the hands of 
— he ae to try anything after having given up in despair the various treatments that 
have failed. 

If this book will do no more than to inspire the veterinary practitioner to approach this 
ailment in a matter of fact manner and to handle it according to the common laws of modern 
surgical procedure; and if it will discourage a continuance of the other half-hearted and always 
unsatisfactory methods in vogue, the effort will not have been lost. 


CONTENTS. Vv. Treatment. 


{3} Treatment with Caustics. 
I, Surgical Anatomy of the Withers. 


b) Lancing and Irrigations. 
Il. Classification, and Prevalence. (c) Radical Treatment (Inciuding Re- 
Ill. Etiology. 


straint and Anaesthesia.) 
(d)_ Bemis’ Invading Incision. 
1V. Diagnosis. Vi. Case Reports. 
Cloth bound, illustrated, about 150 pages. Price $1.50 prepaid. 
Advance Orders (before July ist) $1.00. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 9 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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“A Satisfied Customer is 
the Best Advertisement” 


Experience of a quarter-century in making flexible shaft Hand 
and Power Machines for Clipping Horses, Mules, Dogs, Cows and 


for. shearing Sheep, Etc., has given us an expert knowledge of this 








GILLETTE” clipping machines and parts are guaranteed as to 
materials and workmanship. 

“GILLETTE” cutters are unex- TTVTHTETPETT EPP THERE PHY 
celled and can be used on any stated bhbs viv sAARAA 


RIOTS ELENA TO ANY OT ARNG iE 


make of flexible shaft clipping ma- 
chine. Efficiency is our aim. 
Grinding and repairing is our spe- 
cialty. 
Renewal and repair parts carried on 
hand. 


Gillette Clipping 





wv 

cee Mode 017" Machine Co. 

ortable Electric 129-131 West 31st Street 
Clipping and Shear- 
og echine f for Di- NEW YORK, N. Y. 
rect or Alternating _—__— : 
Currents and all Dif- Illustrated Price List Free “Gillette” Cutter 
ferent Voltage. Order Direct or Through Your Dealer and Handle. 


























THE STOCK YARDS SERUM COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Kansas State Laws 
preduesz"4 Preventive Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 
211 Central Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas U. S. Veterinary License No. 18 
A SERUM OF MERIT 


Because the best possible results are obtained from its use 
ee Serum produced by The Stock Yards Serum Company, 


City, Kansas, supplied in any quantities at a reasonable price 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


Wn. Hoffman J. L. Cherry 
President and Manager Chief Veterinarian 
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Dr. D. W. Wright has located for practice 
at Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Dr. J. J. Shoemaker will have charge of the 
hog farm recently established by the Mid- 
Continent Hog Company at: Topeka, Kans. 
The concern has made a contract with the 
city of Topeka to haul away free all garbage 
for a period of ten years. The company is 
a $100,000 corporation, of which Dr. O. S. 
Fowler is president, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., and is going into the hog rais- 
ing business on a big scale throughout the 
west. Contracts similar to the one made in 
Topeka have been made with two [Illinois 
cities, three Iowa cities and two Missouri 
cities. Each plant will be under the super- 
vision of a veterinarian. 


Dr. Ed. Sealstrom has opened an office for 
practice at Paxton, IIl. 


Dr. Howard Beeman, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has erected a modern veterinary hospital in 
that city. A feature of the building is a 
maternity ward, where farmers may bring their 
mares just before they foal and thus ensure 
proper care and attention being given to the 
animals, 


A farmer near Columbus Junction, Ia., lost 
seven valuable calves through lead poisoning 
recently. Tubs that had contained white lead, 


left in the pen where the calves were kept, 
became filled with rain water which the ani- 
mals drank, and death resulted in a few days. 


A bill passed in Kansas March 15th provides 
for the establishment of county hog cholera 
control organizations, and for the appoint- 
ment of a county deputy live stock sanitary 
commissioner to look after the cleaning and 
disinfection of farms infected with hog 
cholera and other contagious diseases. 


Among recent legislation enacted in Ne- 
braska is a bill raising the state veterinarian’s 
salary from $2,400 to $3,000 a year; also a 
bill appropriating $50,000 to indemnify owners 
of live stock killed on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Another bill regulates the 
manufacture, sale and use of hog cholera 
serum, re-enacting the main features of the 
1915 law which the supreme court found to 
be unconstitutional. This law forbids the 
sale of serum by anyone not holding a United 
States veterinary license and a permit from 
the state live stock sanitary board. Every 
dealer must furnish to purchasers and users 
of serum blanks for reporting results of the 
treatment. Dealers must report their ship- 
ments each month to the board, and the own- 
ers of hogs vaccinated are required to report 
the number of deaths, condition of the ani- 
mals, etc. The penalty for violation is $100 
to $1,000 fine. 








U.S. Veterinary License No. 32 


I AM A “STANDARD” IMMUNE 
I HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
AND I KNOW IT IS THE BEST! 


THE STANDARD 


e SERUM stands su- 
@ preme in PURITY, 
POTENCY and in 


PUBLIC FAVOR. 


The Reason 


It is manufactured, sold to and administered 
by the Veterinary Profession. 


WIRE or write our nearest distributing point. Your serum will be there by 
the next Express. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Drs. H. F. Sass & F. A. Krift Mr. E. A. Willis, 
206 S. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Drs. Singer & Frailey, 
Pana, Illinois 


532-34 Smith St., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dr. W. J. Morgan, 


Seaton, Illinois 


Dr. C. G. Glendinning, 
Clinton, Illinois 


W. S. Clemmons, 
Rives, Tennessee 


The Standard Serum Company 


DR. D. H. BURCHAM, President 


9-11-13-15 So. Second St. 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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